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POETRY. 
[For the Woman's JOuRNAL.] 


“RETURNING HOME.” 


BY LUCY M. CREEMER. 








Suggested by a Picture. 
I saw her wee, bare feet, all stain and soil, 
As she had trod o’er marsh, or dusty way; 
And she was laden with the fruits of toil 
Returning homeward, at the dusk of day. 


I saw her face, though tired, sunny bright, 

As though she'd labored in some cause of Jove; 
Her step elastic, for her heart was light; 

And her dark eyes turned to the hills above. 


On her right arm a heavy basket hung— 

Beneath its willowy weight her frame she bent; 
Her left hand to a bunch of fagots clung, 

Which she had ga‘hered, as she homeward went, 


Her apron laden — filled to overflow— 
With vines and wild-flowers, to make home look 
bright: 
She’d garnered all, where’er she chanced to go, 
And no good thing escaped her searching sight. 


Within my heart, all things we see-—I said, 
Have some deep meaning, if but read aright. 
How shall l read? What means this simple maid, 
Returning laden, yet so sunny bright? 
She came from far, the dust and soil doth show; 
But there’s no weary look within her eye; 
Andas upon her falls the sun’s last glow, 
Her rippling smile with his light seems to vie. 
Oh! at the last, when our day’s work is done: 
Our brief day’s work, through April’s sun and 
shower, 
With laden arms and breast, we hasten on, 
To rest at home, at sunset’s quiet hour. 
Shall we go smiling, with asunny face? 
Conscious we've gathered all, where’er we roam? 
Have passed no sweet wild-flower, whose charming 
grace 
Might serve to deck our Royal Father’s home? 


Though soiled and stained , howe’er so much we be, 
If we but know, as we shall journey on, 

That we have gathered all, and faithfully, 
With joy we may expect the sweet “Well done!’’ 
New Haven,Sept, 14, 1872. 


—-— —_—- 





CHILDREN. 
BY LONGFELLOW. 


Come to me, O ye children, 
For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 

Ye open the eastern windows 
That look toward the sun, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows, 
And the brooks of morning run. 


In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklets flow, 

But in mine is the wind of autumn, 
And the first fall of the snow. 

Ah! what would the world be to us, 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 

What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood— 

That to the world are children; 
Through them it feels the glow 

Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 

Come to me, O ye children. 
And whisper in my ear, 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 

For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 

When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks? 


Ye are better than al! the ballads 
That ever were sung or said, 
For ye are living poems, 
_And all the rest are dead. 





“GIRLSTEROUSNESS,” 


They tell the story of a little boy, a young 
scion of the house of Beecher, that, on being 
| rebuked for some noisy proceeding, in which 
his little sister had also shared, he claimed 

that she also should be included in the indict- 
| ment. “Ifa boy makes too much noise,’ he 
| said, “you tell him he mustn’t be boisterous. 
| Well, then, when a girl makes just as much 
noise, you ought to tell her not to be girlster- 
ous.”’ 

I think that we should accept, with a sense 
of gratitude, this addition to the language. 
It supplies a name for a special phase of fem- 
inine demeanor, inevitably brought out of mod- 
ern womanhood. Any transitional state of so- 
ciety develops some ,evil with the good. The 
good result of the greater freedom now allow- 
ed to women, is a point on which the Wo- 
MAN’ S JOURNAL perpetually insists. . The 
drawback is, that we are developing, here and 
now, more of “‘girlsterousness” than is apt to 
be seen in less enlightened countries. 

The more complete the subjection of Wo- 
man, the more “subdued” in every sense she 
is. The typical Woman of savage life is, at 
least in youth, gentle, shy, retiring, timid. 
A Bedouin woman is modest and humble; an 
Indian girl has a voice “gentle and low.’’ 
The utmost stretch of the imagination cannot 
picture either of them as ‘‘girlsterous.” That 
perilous quality can only come as Woman is 
educated, self-respecting, emancipated. ‘‘Girl- 
sterousness’”’ is the excess attendant on that 
virtue; the shadow which accompanies that 
light. It is more visible in England than in 
France; in America than in England, 

It is to be observed that, if a girl wishes to 
be noisy, she can be quite as noisy as a boy. 
Her noise, if less clamorous, is more shrill and 
penetrating. The shrieks of school-girls, play- 
ing in the yard at recess-time, seem to drown 
the voices of the boys. As you enter an 
evening party, it is the women’s tones you 
hear most conspicuously. There is no defect 
in the organ, but rather an advantage, which 
is often freely used. In traveling by rail, 
when sitting near a rather underbred party of 
youths and camsels, I have commonly no- 
ticed that the girls are the noisiest. The 
| young men are apt to speak lower; they ap- 
pear more regardful of public opinion, and 
look round with solicitude, lest they attract 
| too much attention. It is “girlsterousness’’ 
| that dashes straight on, regardless of all ob- 
| servers. 
| Of course the radical classes exhibit their 
| full share of this undesirable quality. Where 
| the emancipation of women is much discuss- 
ed in any circle, some young girls will put it 
in practice gracefully and with dignity, others 
rudely. Yet even the rudeness may be but a 
| temporary phase, and at last end well. When 
| women were being first trained as physicians, 
| I remember a young girl who came from a 
| Southern State to a Northern city, and attend- 
| ed the medical lectures. Having got her lec- 
ture tickets, she also bought season tickets to 

the theater and to the pistol gallery, laid in a 
| box of cigars, and began her professional 
| training. If she meant it as a satire on the 
pursuits of the young gentlemen around her, 
| it was not without point. But it was, I sup- 
| pose, a clear case of “girlsterousness;” and | 
| dare say that she sowed her wild oats much 
| more innocently than many of her male con- 
temporaries, and that she has long since be- 
come a sedate matron. But I certainly can- 
not commend her as a model. 

Yet I must resolutely deny that any sort 
of hoydenishness or indecorum is to be 
found among radicals, or even “provincials,”’ 
as a class, any more than in any other sphere 
Some of the fine ladies who would be most 
horrified at the “girlsterousness” of this young 
maiden, would themselves smoke their cigar- 
ettes in much worse company, morally speak- 
ing, than she ever tolerated. And, so far as 
manners are concerned, Iam bound to say 
that the worst cases of rudeness and ill-breed- 
ing that have ever come to my knowledge, 
have not occurred in the “rural districts,” 
nor among the lower ten thousand, but in 
those circles of America where the whole aim 
ir life might seem to be the cultivation of its 
elegancies. 

For instance, I know a watering-place 
where the story is currently told of certain 
young ladies, who have what is called a “‘po- 
sition in society,’ and who, after refusing an 
invitation to the house of * lady not quite 
admitted to such a position, yet did not dis- 
dain to go by night and sit on her piazza dur- 
ing the entertainment, without her knowl 
edge, to look through the windows at her 
guests, and, finally, to partake of her supper, 
brought to them surreptitiously by an obse- 











| 
| 
| 
| 








quious cavalier. 


I cannot vouch for the truth | make us forget that we are houseless and 


of the tale, but the fact that it was received homeless strangers in a fearfully cold and 


without incredulity, at the time, is quite | 
Such an act, if true, | 


enough for my purpose. 
goes deeper than manners, and reaches to the 


| frozen clime. 
Mr. Crosby carried us to Fairfield on Tues- 
day morning; (thermometer twenty degrees 


morals of good breeding; and I should con- | below zero;) his horse making the first track 


sider the accumulated “girlsterousness”’ of all 


the unfashionable circles in America to be a | leave of them I will add that Mrs. Crosby | 


trivial offense in comparison. 

And what confirms me in the fear that the 
most profound and serious types of this disease 
are not to be found in the wild-cat regions» 
nor among Mr. Bret Harte’s “sitters alone” | 
is the fact that so much of “‘girlsterousness”’ is 
transplanted to Europe, among those who have 
the money to travel. It is there described 
broadly as “Americanism,” and so surely as any | 
peculiarly shrill group is heard coming through 
a European picture-gallery, it is straightway 
classed by all observers as belonging to the 
Great Republic. If the observers are enam 
oured at sight, with the beauty of the young 
ladies of the party, they excuse the voices. 


“Strange or wild, or madly gay, 
They call it only pretty Fanny’s way.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| for some distance on the way. Before taking 


will gladly give her aid and influence in or- 
ganizing a Woman Suffrage Association in 
Maine. 

At Fairfield, I parted company with my 
husband, He, going to Skowhegan to make 
further appointments, and I, to North Vassal- 
boro to fill one already made. 
cars at Waterville I took private team to 
North Vassalboro, five miles through the 


| snowdrifts, only to find that no notice had 


been given of my meeting there. The gentle- 
man who had agreed to do it, had been called 
away unexpectedly, and left it to others. 
After warming and resting for an hour, I 
took another sleigh-ride tive miles to the main 
village of Vassalboro, where I had been in 
vited to spend Christmas with Mrs. Southwick. 


But other observers are more apt to call it | It was pleasant after three cold rides in one 
only Columbia’s way, and if they had ever | day, and that day the coldest of the year, to 
heard the word “girlsterousness” they would | be welcomed by the dear old lady as if I had 


use that too. | been her own daughter. 


Emerson says, “A gentlemen makes no 
noise; a lady is serene.’ If we Americans | 
often violate this perfect maxim of good mat- | 
ners, it is something that America has, at least, | 
furnished the maxim. And between Emerson 
and “girlsterousness,” our courteous philoso- | 
pher will yet carry the day. T. W. BH. 


iene - - 


LETTER FROM MAINE. 


DEAR FRIENDS OF THE JOURNAL:—Amid | 
the frozen snows of Maine, the agent of the | 
New England Woman Suffrage Association is | 
now making an effort to write you a letter. 
Please remember, while reading it, that the | 
snow is more than three feet deep, the mer- | 
cury at twenty-five to thirty degrees below 
zero. Under such circumstances it takes 
some courage to write even a poor letter. 

My last report, Dec, 14, may, or may not | 
have reached you. I have no means of know- | 
ing, as I have received no JuURNAL since | 
Dec. 7. My next lecture was given Monday | 
the 16th, at Dexter, in the regular course. | 
The fact that it was free to the ticket-holders | 
gave me a good audience, although much pre- 
judice existsthere. Mrs. Livermore’s lecture, | 
“What shall wedo with our Daughters,” a short 

| 
| 
| 


time previous, had some effect in opening the 
way for mine; and subsequent developments, 
(namely an invitation toreturn and give them 
another lecture), prove that good was done. 

A very good audience came out to hear me 
in Pittsfield, the next evening, among them a 
young lady who has published a cook book, 
and puts her theories into practice by cookiug 
at a fashionable summer boarding house dur- 
ing the season, thus earning the means to at- 
tend the “Pittsfield Institute,’”’ and to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of other branches of 
science proper for women to understand. 
This young lady is a believer in Woman’s | 
right to vote, and was the one subscriber for | 
the JOURNAL, obtained in Pittsfield. 

It snowed all day Wednesday, which pre- 
vented the good people of Burnham frora at- 
tending a meeting appointed in the Free Bap- 
tist Church, Thursday morning I left for 
Clinton, promising to return to Burnham 
shortly, and speak to them under more favora- 
ble circumstances. The M. E. Church at 
Clinton was opened to me, and also the home 
of one its members, where I received the kind- 
est and most thoughtful care. The church | 
was well filled with intelligent people, who 
will, I feel sure, judge righteously concerning 
the great question discussed before them for 
the first time. 

Friday morning @ pitiless snow storm was 
raging. The regular train on which I took 
passage to Fairfield was an hour la'e. The 
storm continued to rage all day and evening, 
causing another failure—the sccond this week. 

Saturday morning the sun rose bright and 
clear. The roads were broken out in the 
forenoon, and my husband and myself were 
carried to Albion on a woodsled. Arriving 
there, I was much surprised to find a nice 
warm house,—the Universalist Church—well- 
filled with people anxious to hear what I had 
to say in behalf of Woman’s right to vote. 1 
found, very soon, that we had been directed 
to the right person to aid usin getting up a 
meeting in Albion. Mrs. 8S. G. Crosby is the 
right woman in the right place, and I cannot 
find language to express my gratitude to her 
and her husband, true co-workers in all that 
promises to benefit humanity, for their, kind 
and generous treatment during the great snow 
storm which prevailed on Sunday, the 22d, and 
Monday the 23d. We were sheltered under 
their roof, warmed by their fire, fed at their 
table, and all in such a cordial manner as to 





“The blessings of 


| one who was ready to perish’’ be upon her for- 


evermore. 


My husband arrived about noon, the 25th, | 
reporting from Skowhegan the coldest weather | 

| ever known. Mercury congealed, spirit ther- | 
mometers indicating fifty degress below zero. | 
| Nevertheless, we had a pleasant Christmas, 


made an appointment for a meeting there, the 


2d of January, and obtained two subscribers | 


for the JoURNAL. One of them, Mr. George 


Gifford, is the representative elect to the Legis- | 


ture from Vassalboro, and will use his intlu- 
ence for our cause in that body. 


On Thursday, 26th, I returned to Fairfield | 


to fill an appointment made for the second 
time there. I was kindly received by Mr. and 


| Mrs. Conner at their house. This family did 


not profess to be suffragists, but they are friends 


| of human progress, and ready to lend a hand. 


Had asmall meeting, but was assured that 
the effort was not lost, as several professed 
conviction. 

’ Friday I went to Burnham and had a good 
audience in the Free Baptist Church. The 
clergyman opening with prayer and closing 
with benediction. He professed himself al- 
most persuaded to believe the doctrine of 
Equal Rights. 


Ou Saturday morning, we took the train to | 


Fairfield, waited there for a train to Skowhe- 
gan—were more than two hours in making 
the sixteen miles. Found that our appoint 
ment there for Saturday evening, and also at 
Norridgewock for Monday evening, had been 
given up. 


Nothing remained to be done but to make | 


another effort for a meeting here. The place 


is too important to leave without, at least, one | 
meeting, so we took lodgings at the Skowhe- | 
gan House, and Mr. Campbell spent the even- | 


ing in working to get up a good meeting, 
which was to be held on Tuesday, the 31st, in 
the M. E. Church. 


We spent the Sabbath very quietly at the | 


hotel in reading and writing, until about eight 
o’clock, P. M., when we were so much annoy- 
ed by the continual tramping of feet, up and 
down the stairs and through the halls, that 
we conciuded to inquire the cause. On open- 


ing the door the truth was revealed. The | 
house was on fire! We had heard no alarm, | 


not even the mention of the fact. To say 


that we gathered up our things hastily and pass- | 
ed down three flights of stairs, and out into | 


the cold winter night is, 1 am aware,a very 
tame description of such a scene, but it is the 
truth. We went, as fast as we were able, to 


| the house of Mrs. Philbrick, a lady who had 


called to see us at the hotel an hour before. 
We were taken in aud made welcome. After 
depositing our goods in safety, we returned to 
see if we could render any assistance. Great 
effort was made to save the building, it being 
new aud quite large for this place. But it 
could not be done. Some accidents are report- 
ed to-day. Severa! persons were more or less 
frozen, aud one man had a wood-box thrown 
from a chamber window upon his head, a 
chimney fell upon another; but I believe, 
none of these accidents have, as yet, resulted 
fatally. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the rain- 


storms and horse distemper of the fall, the se- | 


vere cold and frequent suowsturms of winter, 
even the fire, which turned us out into the 
street at night, none of these is so hard to 
contend with, as the ignorant prejudice which 
classes all women speakers, and Woman Suf- 
frage speakers in particular, with “Free Lov- 
ers” and disreputable persons generally. 
“Pray for us that our faith fail not.’’ 
MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 
Skowhegan, Me., Dec. 30, 1872, 


Leaving the | 


. = 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


It is said that the two young ladies of Spring- 
| field, Mass, have taken a large contract for 
| the manufacture of a patent surcingle, and 

will give employment to twenty girls. 

The Business Women’s Home, in the city of 
Brooklyn, having been considerably enlarged, 

| Was thrown open to the public on the evening 
of the llth ult. The Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher delivered an address on the occasion. 
The Marion Democrat says Miss Helen 
Matthews, daughter of Prof. James Matthews, 
of that city, has been appointed Professor of 
Music in Simpson College, at Indianola, and 
has gone to that city to enter upon the dis- 
| charge of her duties. 
| The Swiss 7imes reports that Mont Blane 
has been successfully ascended by three Eng- 
lish young ladies, named Murray, aged respec- 
tively twenty-one, seventeen and fourteen. 

The youngest of the party, a girl of twelve, had 
to relinquish the attempt. 

Madame Goethe, the widow of Goethe’s 
only son, and a writer of ability, died recently 
at Weimar, at an advanced age. During the 
life-time of her father-in-law she did the hon- 
ors of the house, Goethe loved her as a daugh- 
ter, and admired her writings, and used to 
speak of her as one of the ablest critics of the 
Age. 

The advocates of Woman’s right to vote 
under the provisions of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments propose to hold a Con- 
vention in Washington, on the 16th and 17th 

| inst. The American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation does not propose to make any demon- 
stration there during the present session of 
| Congress. 

It is very hard to get ahead of the ladies, 
In Strasburg, wearing the French tri-color 

| having been forbidden by the Germans, the 
French ladies walk the streets by threes, one 
dressed in red, the next in white, and the 
| third in blue. Engravings of these groups of 
| fair promenaders, passing puzzled and angry 
| Prussians, are conspicuous in the windows of 
| French print shops. 
| Mrs. Virginia T. Minor has brought suit in 
| St. Louis, against the registration officer, for 
| refusing to place her name on the voting lists. 
| Mrs. Minor is the wife of Francis Minor, Clerk 
| of the Supreme Court of Missouri, who is de- 
termined to carry the case to the United States 
| Supreme Court, claiming that women are en- 
| titled to the right of suffrage under the Four- 
teenth Amendment. .« 

In his recent message, Governor Perham of 
Maine says: “I am here reminded of what 
appears to me to be an injustice to female teach- 
ers. The wages of male teachers in this State 
average $33.17 per month, exclusive of board, 
the average wages of female teachers exclusive 
of board, is $14.40 per month. This is wrong. 
A given amount of labor, equally well per- 
formed, is worth the same, whether done by 
male or female.” 

Dr. Mary J. Safford, who has been familiar 
to our readers, both from her correspondence 
| from abroad, and her professional reputation, 

has permanently located in Boston, and will 
| devote herself to the medical and surgica! dis- 
eases of women. She is, perhaps, the only wo- 
man living who has performed the operation 
of ovariotomy, and who would shrink from no 
task in the profession, however difficult. Her 
oflice is at 3 Boylston Place, daily, except Tues 
days, from 11 to 2 o’clock. She will be one of 
the associate editors of the Homepathic Med- 
ical Gazette. 

A London correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, mentions the following incidents 
connected with the failure of Bowles, Brothers 
| & Co.: “Two Canadian ladies, teachers, had 
| just arrived in Paris, after, by the economy of 
| many years, having saved money enough to 

visit Europe, to obtain the Parisian accent for 
| their French. Their money was lodged with 
| the Messrs. Bowles, and they now find them- 
| selves in a foreign city penniless. The wife of 
| Father Hyacinthe is said to have lost a large 
| part of her fortune in the concern. A New 
York lady in Paris, found herself compelled to 
pawn one of her diamonds to raise money to 
pay for a cable telegram to New York for a 
remittance. 

Miss Mary Ellis, recently acting principal of 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary, and for twenty years 
identified with that institution, sailed for 
Rome from Boston, recently. She goes out at 
the earnest invitation of Mrs. Dr. Gould to aid 
her in the [talo- American schools of that city. 
| Dr. and Mrs. Gould are widely known, their 
cultured and Christian home having been for 
years the rallying point of American travelers 
while in Rome. Some two years or more 
since, Mrs. Gould opened a day school for Ital- 
ian children, and the work has so expanded as. 
to absolutely require foreign aid. Miss Ellis, 
already deeply interested in this enterprise by 
personal observation, carries to it also, high 
intellectual abilities, rare executive powers, and 
devoted piety. 
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WOMAN IN GERMANY. 


I sent a Woman's Campaign toa lady friend, 
who is spending the winter in Germany, and 
from ker letter in return, I copy the following 
for your JouRNAL. She is a Massachusetts 
yanen, though not a suffragist, but sees thus 


DRESDEN, Nov. 24, 1872. 

-+++ Tell your mother she would find a 
grand field for labor here in Germany; Wo- 
man has a sad life, she seems to be considered 
of a lower order than man. Itis nothing but | 
work, work, work, for her, while the men are | 
visiting Beer Gardens. | 

We have seen women working on the rail- | 
roads, loading and unloading carts, and sweep- | 
ing ctseote. } 

hey use here a kind of cart, to which is | 
harnessed a dog and a woman! The woman | 
has a strap around the waist, and both drag 
the cart, which is generally loaded with coal. 
The poor dog has also a pretty hard time of it 
The women servants, too, have a miserable 
time. I wonder they do not emigrate, in a | 
body, to America; it would seem like a perfect | 
Paradise to them. They are never allowed | 
any leisure, eat black bread, with no butter, | 
but with drippings instead. No milk or sugar | 
is usually given to them for their tea or coffee, | 
and before leaving a place, they are obliged to 
give three months notice! 

I thought of these German women, when I 
read, in your last JouRNAL, some remarks, by 
several gentlemen at the New England Wo- 
man’s Club, on the Co-education of the sexes. 

These peasant women, though, of course, 
subject to the functions of their sex, are able, 
from habit and education, to perform what, 
with us, is held to be exclusively man’s work. 
May we not be mistaken in our conclusions as 
to the ability of women either for brain work, 
or manual labor, resting our judgment in the 
Matter upon data that a larger experience 
will prove erroneous or insufficient? Espe- 
cially may not this be so, in regard to her men- 
tal qualifications, for the use of which, full 
freedom has never yet been granted her, even 
in our highest civilization ? 

In the good time coming, when our halls of 
learning shall throw open wide their doors to 
all who crave an entrance; then, if women 
alone stumble and fall in the great race after 
knowledge, ther will be the time to search for 
the causes of such inferior strength. 

Nature is no more niggardly to her daughters 
than to her sons, and if the fact of such failure 
must needs be acknowledged, then, for its 
cause, let us look far back to the period of ear- 
ly juvenescence, when the boy was recipient 
of a physical training from which the girl was 
utterly excluded. 

In this omission and exclusion, lies an in- 
fluence that places Woman ata disadvantage, 
and prevents the competition between the 
sexes from being truly an equal one. Let us 
remedy this fundamental error, and insist that, 
for the help and nourishment of the strong 
mind, the strong body shall not be wanting. 

Even now, medical men are forbidding girls 
to skate; walking may be dispensed with on 
some other theory; and, at times, we almost, 
seem to see in the dim vista for our sex, the 
Chinese slipper and the Grecian veil. 

Orange N. J., Jan. 6, 1873. 








Cc. C, H. 





A STRAW. 


EpItorS JOURNAL:—The strength of pub- 
lic sympathy for Woman, and her advance- 
ment, is often under-estimated because of Jack 
of local occasion and incident to draw out an 
expression of it. We all know of the general 
progress of public opinion on this subject, but 
we are sometimes inclined to think that the 
advance is being made some few hundred miles 
from our own locality, and that our neighbors 
are alittle behind the Age. : 


of ladies and gentlemen. This large gathering 
was a clear-toned reproof to the bigoted and 
intolerant spirit which would deny, at the 
eleventh hour, the use of a public hall for re- 
ligious services. The speaker was a stranger 
to people here, being a student at the Mead- 
ville Theological school, and her reception 
might have been less hearty but for the dis- 
courtesy that had been shown her. 

It is not too much to say that Miss Devoe 
did credit to her sex in the delivery of an 
original discourse of nearly an hour in length, 


| upon the subject of “Religious Intolerance.” 


New Castle, Pa., ec. 30, 1872. A. 


INSTANCES. 





‘Every vote is a shingle over your head, to turn the 
storm away.”—H. W. Beecher, (Convention 1870). 

At breakfast, this morning, a gentleman in- 
quired how Wm. Lloyd Garrison stands on 
“the Suffrage for Woman?’ There can be 
but one arswer to the question, that he has al- 
ways been in favor, and has probably done 
more than any man in the United States to 
help it. May I not say in the civilized world, 
remembering his most firm and chivalric pro- 
test in the World’s Convention of 1840, when, 
after Woman’s credentials were dishonored 
before the assembled talent and philanthropy 
representing various countries, he refused, on 
that account, to take his seat as a member, and 
looked down from the gallery as a spectator dur- 
ing all its sessions ? They were met from various 
lands to exalt justice and aid the oppressed, 
and he could not be guilty of the counterfeit 
philanthropy, and the pretended justice, which 
would lift the humanity of one part of man- 
kind at the expense of another. What a dis- 
appointment it must have been to him, so able 
and full of wise zeal was he to take part in 
and direct the thought and plans of such a 
meeting! 

Voting in favor of the active co-operation of 
women in anti-slavery work in this country, 
at the time the first objection was raised in pub- 

he consistently enforced it‘in the Libera- 
tor as long as it continued, and upheld and de- 
fended Woman’s equal right in all departments 
of human affairs, by voice as well as pen, when- 
ever he could, adopting the old refurm motto, 
“In season and out of season.” But his words 
were generally sure to be in season. 

This gentleman then asked me of Wendell 
Phillips and Gerrit Smith; of course I told 
him their eloquent tongues had spoken most 
earnestly and nobly for the freedom of Woman, 
always, I believed, against her subjection. 
That they, too, had wielded graceful and forci- 
ble pens in behalf of her civil rights. 

Two days before, the questioner had received 
Curtis’ and Beecher’s arguments, so he was 
wide awake, and was soon joined by others. 
There was speculation on the experiment; 
some thought it would only increase the whole 
vote, as ‘‘those who love their husbands will 
vote with them,” forgetting, there are always 
“single women,’ and also, now, that large num- 
ber whose lovers were martyrs, and who wil! 
never marry; forgetting the widowed by the 
same cruel blow, never remembering, either, 
women devoted to husbands, but also to prin- 
ciples. I instanced a loving wife who never, 
in twenty-five years, once stood with her hus- 
band in politics, and added, “and he was a lov- 
ing husband.” 

The first speaker (a New England Dr.) 
thought ‘some men would never speak to a 
wife again” should she vote against him. 

I replied, “we want the ballot to abolish just 





But the American people are readers, and 
men’s sentiments are insensibly becoming 
tinctured with truth and light, which they will | 
ouly acknowledge to themselves at the bidding 
of events or in the maturity of conviction. 

A recent action of a few members of a | 
eburch in this city, has received such public dis- | 
approval as does credit to the popular heart. 

White Hall is ina building called the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, in this city. It has 
never been dedicated as part of the church. 
It has been used for horse-shows, Negro-min- 
strel performances and gift entertainments; 
All of these, it is to be supposed, with the 
sanction of the church-people on the floor 
above, as the hall is part of their property. 
They have just shown, too, that they can act 
with decision when they disapprove of any 
proposed use of the premises. 

This White Hall was recently hired (at the 
usual rent) for religious services to be held on 
last Sunday afternoon, by Miss Marmora 
Devoe. The hall was hired of the author- 
ized agent; notices were printed in our city 
papers, and all arrangements had been made 
for choir, etc., for the hour appointed. 

On Saturday evening, late, decisive notice 
was given that Miss Devoe could not speak in 


such tyranny.” 

Now I desife to aim at a few of these tyrants. 
Mr. Garrison held that there could be no oppres- 
sion without oppressers. I! is as well known 
to the indifferent as to our thinking women, 
that there is a host under the cruel or the 
paltry authority of husbands, who either suf- 
fer or are belittled by never being consulted in 
regard to homes, government of children, and 
earnings. Such cases come readily to mind. 
One is that of aman, who grumbles because 
his wife spends a trifle on the ideal, in choice 
of material with which to beautify her rooms 
in asimple but truly artistic way, one which 
cultivates and copies nature. He also forbids 
her to associate with “‘reforming” women. The 
wife, like some farmers’ wives, has to be secret 
in regard to her spendings, also with her 
little handicrafts while they are in process. 
Another “lord of creation,” whose help-meet 
has helped to earn seventy thousand dollars, 
they beginning with two or three hundred— 
is constantly twitting her with losing in alittle 
business speculation, into which she entered 
with asmall bequest of her own; and even 
holds it as a lash over her in social matters, 
telling her, not long since, when she was in- 
vited to a choice gathering of friends, that she 





White Hall; that the doors would be closed 
against her. The reason given was that the 
society dare not allow Miss Devoe to preach in 
their hall. They were afraid of discipline by 
the Presbytery. It is proper to say, however, 
that certain prominent members were opposed 
to this action, among whom was the agent 
who had rented the hall. 

At this crisis, the use of the Church of the 
Disciples was tendered to Miss Devoe, where 
services were held at the hour appointed. 
The church is the largest in this place, and was 


had better not go, as she would be ridiculed 
| about her business venture. What despicable 
| meanness! He had lost several thousand dol- 
lars about the same time, a part of which was 
| hers of course, but it was man’s speculation. 


| When a friend came, not long since, to get 
| her to spend an evening, he would not allow 


| her to go, because she could not come home | 


| alone; he had been so nervous and head whey 

| that he could not go to the polls that day, and 
so neglected bis political duties, and, of course 
could not go for his wife at the evening’s close. 


his wife’s friend, that she should not come out 
alone, (it was early evening in a village com- 
munity) he laid aside his headache and attend- 
ed her. 

Query—Would it not have been as easy and 
as manly to have gone after his wife when the 
evening was spent? These area few of the 
magnanimities of law-givers and heads of fam- 
ilies. 

In speaking of a woman, larger natured than 
her husband, and greater than the law, H. W. 
Beecher once asked, ‘‘Can she make believe 
that she isn’t larger than he is ?”’ 

Another “devoted” husband, who has squan- 
dered his means, living in utter idleness, the 
entire term of his married life—probably 
gambling—who, since his wife has resolved to 
care for herself, has sent to her for money, 
and, when refused, “is very much grieved that 
money should cause a temporary separation.” 
Poor man! he will find it more than tempo- 
rary. Let “the people say’? what they will, 
the divinely planted individual life and decent 
self-respect compel a protest that has some 
power in it. 

I will close this illustrative indictment with 
mention of a pro-subjection Democrat, who, 
while his wife was attending a Republican 
mass meeting in Central Michigan, and be- 
cause she went, destroyed the whole water- 
melon patch which she had planted and ten- 
ded with her own hands. Shall such men long- 
er have sole legal power over a woman’s life, 
will, sympathies, home, children, earnings ? 

Detroit, Mich., Jan. 5, 1873. Cc. A. F.S. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—Believing your readers 
will welcome any evidence of progress, espe- 
cially in the direction of the proper recogni- 
tion of women, I desire room in your columns 
to say that, at the meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Teacher’s Association, held in this city, 
during the past week, the lady members not 
only voted, but several of them were elected to 
office as Vice-Presidents, Councillors, &c. 

Yours for progress, R. C. T. 

Worcester, Dec. 30, 1872. 


—- ——— 


CONVENTIONS IN GERMANY. 


The New York Observer has a correspon- 
dent in Berlin, who gives the following inter- 
esting sketch of recent Conventions in Ger- 
many, which shows that the Labor and Wo- 
man questions are beginning to make them- 
selves felt in Europe, also. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 

The Social Congress at Eisenach, in the 
middle of October, drew together some two 
hundred gentlemen from all parts of Germany 
—Professors, Editors, Philanthropists, Econo- 
mists, Jurists, Capitalists and Manufacturers 
—who fairly represented, and might be pre- 
sumed to understand, the various interests and 
problems of modern society. The sessions 
were devoted mainly to topics affecting the 
condition of the working classes; and the fact 
that gentlemen of so much intelligence and 
worth brought their science, their experience, 
their wisdom and their humanity to bear upon 
the questions of Labor and Living, shows how 
absurd is the attempt to array the working- 
man against the more favored classes as his 
“natural enemies.” Not socialism, but social 
science must solve the problems of Labor and 
Capital, of wages, hours and rent. The Con- 
gress was chiefly occupied with the topics of 
Factory-Laws, Strikes and Labor-Unions; and 
Homes for working-men. ; 

Upon the first topic, the Congress was unani- 
mous in demanding of Government more strin- 
gent legislation, or a more rigid enforcement 
of existing laws, for the protection of children 
and of dependent women from overwork, 
whether in factories or in manufacturing in- 
dustries pursued at home. The ground taken 
in the discussion was that the State has a per- 
sonal, living interest in the health, the intelli- 
gence, and the morality of minors and other 
dependent classes of the community, and 
should protect these classes not only against 
the cupidity of employers, but against the im- 
providence, the parsimony, and even the very 
necessities of parents and guardians. To this 
end, the attendance of children at school 
should be enforced, by a strict official visitation 
in every district, and care should be taken that 
out of school hours children of tender years 
are not overworked at home. Five hours 
daily for children between ten and fourteen 
years of age, and ten hours for youths from 
fourteen to twenty-one, with frequent intervals 
for recreation, were suggested as the outside 
limit of the working capacity of minors. It 
was felt, however, that the hours of a day’s 
work must vary with the nature of the occu- 
pation, whether within doors or without, 
whether tasking the brains or only the mus- 
cles, ete., and hence these details were left 
open, to be investigated and reported upon by 
a Commission. There would be little difficulty 


tories; but how to apply these to house indus- 
tries without invading the parents’ right of 
control, or so crippling the resources of the 
poor as to reduce families to beggary, is a 
problem which no collective social wisdom ap- 
pears to have solved. The State, indeed, 
must protect itself from pauperism, ignorance, 
disease and crime; but shall the poverty of the 
citizen be made a pretext for interfering with 
his regulation of his family, and with the de- 
vices of household industry for the common 
support? At this point the Congress could 
only recommend such a degree of official in- 
spection as should protect the weak and help- 
| less members of a family from oppressive bur- 
dens. 

The topic of Trades-Unions elicited a long 
and earnest debate. Strikes were deprecated 








upon all sides, as encouraging the laborer to | 


violate his contract, as giving opportunity to a 
majority to tyrannize over a minority, and as 
| embittering class hatreds. 

the discussion the Congress agreed substan- 
‘| tially upon these three points—that the right 
| of coalition should be accorded to the laboring 
classes -without restriction; that Trades- 


filled by an intelligent and attentive audience ' But mark! after saying with great emphasis, to ' Unions and their relief treasuries should be le- 


in enforcing protective laws “for minors in fac- | 


But at the close of 


gally recognized, under certain fixed obliga- 
tions; and that a system of arbitration should 
be arran between the employers and the 
ay > 

ith the third topic, that of Rent, the Con- 
gress found itself in face of insuperable obsta 
cles. The question of a home presses upon the 
age and the middle classes in every large city 
|in Germany. The Congress was full of expe- 
dients—government aid, building societies, a 
heavy tax upon real estate speculations, better 
railway facilities, ete., etc.—but all the talk 
came to no practical conclusion. This one 
| most urgent, most pressing, most desperate 80- 
| cial question of a Home, was left to its own 
| laws, to settle itself in its own way. 
| THE WOMAN QUESTION. 
| As yet, the Woman Question in Germany is 
confined to occupation and education, and has 
| not entered the domain of politics. Two im- 
| portant Congresses of Women were held, early 
| in October—one at Eisenach, simultaneously 
| with the Social Congress; the other at Vien 
| na, the latter being International. At these 
meetings, papers, which had been carefully 
prepared by ladies-of the Committees of ar- 
rangement, were read in public session, and 
then discussed with a view to practical results. 
In the main, these essays, and the suggestions 
| with which they were followed, were marked 
| with good sense, and a wise and excellent spir- 
it. “Right in Obligation,” said one speaker 
with em >hasis, and the sentiment found a gen- 
eralresponse. Indeed, this fitting statement of 
Duty as commensurate with Right is adopted 
as the motto of some of the Women’s-Unions. 
They would remember that as they would 
gain, so must they give; as they rule, so must 
“_ serve. 

There is a growing dissatisfaction in Ger- 
many with ‘he prevailing mode of education 
for women—to the effect that it looks too much 
to the ornamental, and too little to the sensi- 
ble and the practical. One essayist m ain- 
tained that the time devoted to music and oth- 
er accomplishments, is out of all proportion to 
the more substantial studies; that physiology, 
applied chemistry, and such practical arts as 
can be rendered useful in family life, should 
redeem from the piano and the pencil hours 
which, in too many subjects, are only wasted 
in what is called “culture.” On the other 
hand, there is little disposition, as yet, in Ger- 
many, to adopt the American system of math- 
ematical and classical training for girls. But 
one of the wisest things said in the Conven- 
tion was, that the more thorough and complete 
the training of girls, the more does it tend to 
true modesty, to self-depreciation. This is 
true of real scholarship every where. 

Another essayist openly deplored the fact 
that in spheres fully open to women, so few of 
the sex have evinced real genius or greatness 
—as, for instance, in music, so few composers ; 
in painting, so few original artists are women; 
and it was argued that the education of wo- 
men was partly to blame for the absence of 
that breadth and strength which shduld give 
to genius itself a working basis. 

THE SERVANT QUESTION. 

The topic of domestic servants was promi- 
nent in the Eisenach Convention ; and the po- 
sition was boldly taken that the decline in the 
quality of servants was largely the fault of 
mistresses; that if these would be to their 
maids more as parents and teachers, the tone 
of servants would be proportionally elevated. 
Dishonesty and unchastity are now sadly preva- 
lent. 

The Vienna Convention was chiefly occu- 
pied with the question of work and wages ; in- 
dustrial and art schools were advocated, and it 
was insisted that all occupations should be 
open to women upon the same terms as to 
men. At Eisenach, however, some of the 
speakers denied that their sex should claim 
equal wages with men, inasmuch as single wo- 
men can live more chéaply, and men more 
commonly have a family on their hands. 
This position may be politic just now, when 
the strikes of laborers are leading many man- 
ufacturers to employ women; for when wo- 
men.get possession of the work, they, too, may 
| strike for wages. 

This resumé of our German Conventions 
| shows that the same questions are common to 
Germany and the United States, and that nei- 
| ther Politics nor Philanthropy, but rather Sci- 
| ence must be looked to for their solution. In 
| this view, the facts, methods and results of 
each nation may in turn help the other. 

Deutscues Reicu. 

Beruin, Dec. 25, 1872. 


--——- Sel 











THE SUBORDINATION OF WOMAN. 


The San Jose (Cal.) Mercury makes the fol- 
lowing scathing criticism on the utterances of 
the Chicago Advance. 

The Chicago Advance, the organ of Western 
Congregationalism, holds the following ad- 
vanced (?) views :— 

From the first proclamation of the ““‘Woman’s 
Rights” doctrines, we have foreseen and fore- 
| told their ultimate result in “free love.” The 
claims of totalindependence, made for Woman, 
the attempt to deny and ridicule the subordi- 
nation of the wife to the husband, the irrever- 
ent treatment of Scriptural doctrine on the 
subject, the rejection, also, and naturally, 
of the New Testament limitation of divorce, 
these and other indications certified us that 
some of the professed reformers meant im- 
morality in the end, and that others, at pres- 
| 








| 


ent pure, were steadily drifting towards it. 

All of which means, when you get down to 
| the pith, that the subordination of Woman to 
| Man is essential to her purity. Man is such a 
| pattern of propriety—so angelic and spotless 
in his character and nature, and so prone to 
lead Woman up to higher levels of purity and 
excellence, in all the relations of husband, 
| friend and protector, is such a first-class saint, 
that dependent, helpless, simple Woman needs 
but to look upon the light of his radiant coun- 
tenance to be saved! Man never gets drunk 
and wallops his wife—never indulges in low 
and grovelling thoughts—never wastes his time 
and money in idleness and dissipation—always 
gives Woman a fair chance in the struggles of 





life—never leads her astray—is always her 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| true friend and kind and loving protector; and 
| 

| 


always so conscientious, and the laws of his 


then his exercise of the elective franchise is | 


support of a government she has no voice in, 
and behave herself? Doesn’t her husband 
know enough for both? Didn’t Paul say, 
“Wives be obedient to your husbands,” or 
something of that sort? Suppose her husband 
dies, and leaves her with a family of small 
children on her hands? He has no business to 
die—let her marry again! What if there are 
not husbands enough to go round, as is the un- 
fortunate fact in many places and countries ? 
What if tens of thousands of women are compel- 
led to enter the world of work, and toil with 
their own hands for their daily bread? Well, 
that is a dispensation of Divine Providence, 
society has no right to meddle with. Dear, dear, 
why will not these Women Suffragists let well 
enough alone, and not be eternally kicking up 
a fuss, and shocking the proprieties, by clam- 
oring for civil and social rights that belong ex- 
clusively to the saintly “lords of creation.” 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


DEAR JOoURNAL:—The run of two hours 
from Ogden to Salt Lake City is one of the 
most enjoyable bits of railroad travel in the 
whole laud. The road passes over a grassy 
plain upon which, at short distances from each 
other, are thriving villages. The valley is 
bounded upon one side, by the west range of 
hills and the intensely blue lake, some of 
whose islands are mountains higher than the 
White Hills, upon the other, by the Wasatch 
Mountains whose tops are always white with 
snow. The city of Salt Lake is exceedingly 
pretty, the wide streets have, upon each side, 
a clear, running stream; the houses are white 
or of some light color, many of adobe, and are 
completely embowered in treesand shrubs. I 
know but one other such living emerald— 
Damascus; but the mountain setting of the 
city of the Saints is far more beautiful than 
the bare, treeless, yellow rocks by which the 
oldest town in the world is girt about. 

A hospitable Mormon put at our disposal a 
suite of rooms in his own new house, but we 
preferred the independence of our inn, in spite 
of the intense heat and the circumscribed 
quarters to be gotten in the over-crowded 
Townsend House. 

The editor of the Deseret News took us to 
the Tabernacle, a huge building that towers 
above everything in the city, and, while there, 
explained much of interest in connection with 
their polity. The “meeting-house’’ isan oval, 
two hundred and fifty by one hundred and 
fifty feet, as plain and bare as the first conven- 
ticles of New England; the pine seats are in- 
nocent of paint, and never have the luxury of 
upholstery. The soleindulgence of this kind is 
the blue cotton cushion for the President and 
his Councillors. The organ is immense, its 
only rival in size is in Boston. 

The Temple, of hewn stone, has risen but a 
few feet above the ground; its foundations 
look as if they might last as long as has the 
Cyclopean work at Mycenae. 

To the north of the town is a rounded, rocky 
knoll, the Ensign Knob, seen, in vision, by the 
prophet before he led his people from Nauvoo, 
and when, emerging with his weary band 
from Emigration Canon, his bodily eyes rested 
upon it, he announced to his people the termi- 
nation of their wanderings. That there might 
be no after murmurings, he tarried while the 
Elders went out in every direction to find, if 
possible, a more desirable location. All re- 
turned saying this was the chosen rest. 

To appreciate the beauty of this spot needs 
no prophet’s eye; but we must remember that 
what charms us now was the creation of the 
Mormon ; that twenty-five years ago, the bar- 
ren arid plain offered not a spire of grass to 
the sight of the persecuted, hunted refugees 
who, after months of weary marching and un- 
told privations, which, but for their unfortu- 
nate creed, would have been the theme of 
song and story, sat down to rebuild their Zion ; 
the tinkling tenor of the running brooks de- 
lighted not their ears, 

It is said, “people see what they go to see.” 
Not always. I looked for women who should 
show in their faces, that allthe waves and bil- 
lows of sorrow had gone over them. I found 
no suchthing. Our six days in Utah did not 
include a Sunday; a subject of regret, as, see- 
ing thousands together at their worship, I 
might perhaps have “guessed” their place in 
the scale of social development. But, on the 
street and in the shops, they looked just like 
our folks. 

One of the twelve, Representative elect from 
the Territory, as handsome and charming a 
man as I saw between the Ocean and the 
Lake, presented us to President Young. His 
reception-room is in the Lion House, one of 
the two occupied by the man who is head of 
the Church and head of the State; it is with- 
in the bigh stone wall which has a fortress- 
like look. The gateway of the other one is 
surmounted by a bee-hive, the emblem of the 
Mormon’s cardinal virtue, industry; you see 

the same emblem on their coins, and over 
nearly every place of business. 

The room was hung about with portraits; 
among them, those of the murdered Joseph 
Smith and his brother. Mr. Young is affable, 
well-looking, his face has rather a benevolent 
expression instead of the Nero-look it should 
have. Talking with him, I wondered how it 





making are so noble and just—sure enough, 
| what does Woman want more? Why can’t she 
be satisfied and contented to be taxed for the 


chanced that he, born like myself in one of 


| the green valleys of Vermont, bred under the 
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influences of the same natural objects, should 
come to believe he had a right, nay a duty, to 
appropriate to himself a score of wives, and 
that I, certainly as honestly, should Lold that 
aman can have but one wife, no matter by 
what name he chooses to dignify the various 
persons with whom he may share his name 
and his home. 

One of the Elders complimented me by find- 
ing me consistent, and asked if, believing as he 
did that marriage was for eternity, I thought 
it could matter, in the sight of the Eternal, 
whether a man had one wife in 1872 and 
another in 1873, or had both in the same year 
of grace? 

They are as ingenious in their interpreta- 
tions of Scripture as if they had been bred in 
the schools that turned out Hatfield and Bush- 
nell, and insist upon your telling them just 
where comes in the intimation that laws pre- 
faced with a “thus saith the Lord,” are bind- 
ing for a certain length of time, and then cease 
to be laws to be obeyed; just where his per- 
missions may be accepted; just when we 
must cease from following the examples of 
his servants, those who “were well-pleasing 
in his sight.’’ 

One might answer, as the Hon. Thomas 
Fitch did in the Constitutional Convention of 
last February, and let us remember that in 
the Constitution of Utah, there is no discrimi- 
nation on account of sex. “If Abraham had 
lived on the line of the overland road in the 
afternoon of the nineteenth century, if Isaac 
had been surrounded by forty million monoga- 
mous Yankees, if Jacob had associated with 
miners and been jostled by speculators, there 
would have been a different order of social 
life in Palestine.” 

He deprecates, as it seems to me every one 
must, all persecution of this people. But for 
the barbarous way in which they were treated 
in Illinois, where their Creed was what it is 
now, but where no man was a practical: po- 
lygamist, the whole system might have died 
out there or been as restricted in its limits 
and influence as the communities of Lebanon 
Springs or Zoar. Butif they are hunted from 
the desert they have made a fruitful field, they 
will establish themselves in some isle of the 
sea, or, worse still, in, Mexico, which we are 
bound to annex some day—Heaven grant it 
be a distant one! 

As an affair of latitude, climate or race, the 
existence of polygamy among a Saxon people 
in the North temperate zone is an anomaly. 
That the Mormons themselves do not regard 
it as a “saving ordinance” is proven by the 
fact that not more than one adult Mormon in 
ten has more than one wife. 

Let us hope they will, as Mr. Fitch implores 
them to do, “give up this one feature of their 
Creed; that the lovely State of Deseret may 
go forth with her errors forgotten, with her 
virtues shining like rubies upon her breast, to 
clasp hands with her sister-States and march 
with them along the highway of Empire which 
stretches from sun to sun.’”’ Yours, 

KATE N. DoGGETT. 

Chicago, Jan. 5, 1873. 
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‘ LETTER FROM IOWA. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—With Christmas greet- 
ings to all the WoMAN’s JOURNAL house-hold, 
and a successful New Year to all the friends 
throughout our wonderful country, who are 
endeavoring to ring in a nobler manhood and 
womanhood, and a higher, purer civilization, 
I ask for a niche for some retrospective 
thoughts. 

And just here, I would like to remind or 
rather refer any Woman Suffrage friends 
who are ever discouraged, to re-read Governor 
Campbell’s encouraging letter to the St. Louis 
Convention. But it is not to refer especially 
to the great progress we have made during 
the past year, that I tura ‘rom other duties, to 
attempt a Christmas letter. Let me reply to 
numerous letters constantly coming to me 
from all parts of the country, in regard to 
Iowa’s record, and action, and status in regard 
to Woman Suffrage. Let me make one little 
explanation, in order that we may commence 
the New Year, ready for a “long pull, and a 
strong pull, and a pull all together.” 

In the first place, I desire to say that I think 
itis unfair to assert, as so many assert that 
the brave, progressive statesmen of Iowa re- 
fused to pass a bill affecting the political liber- 
ty of one half of the citizens of the State, and 
affecting the moral liberty of every citizen, sim- 
ply because they were requested to do so too 
many times. Or, as many assert, that these 
senators who had taken the oath of office, as 
representatives of the people, that these gen- 
tlemen, 4 majority of them, had really been 
convinced that Woman Suffrage was right, but 
would not vote for it, because two or three la- 
dies ‘bored them about it,’’ and “teased them 
too much.” I do not believe this. But if it 
is true, if our statesmen are guided simply by 
their impulses, then surely, politics could not 
suffer materially, even though women were al- 
lowed to participate. I resent the statement, 
however, as a slur upon our Iowa legislators. 

The real cause can be better explained by 
Col. Higginson’s happy expression of “under- 
tow ;” the hesitation which comes before taking 
the final leap. This same current of feeling, 
this under-tow, caused the “House’’ to re-con- 

sider its yote, a day or two after it had been 
taken. 


And yet again, at a recent meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the State Society, one 
of the members, who had better opportunities 
for knowing the actual status of the Senate 
than any one else, stated that there never was 
a time when in ‘‘making up the slate,’’ there 
was nota minority of one vote. They could 
never find enough friends of the measure to 
carry the bill. 

All now agree that it was for the best that 
the question was not submitted to the people 
just at thattime. Since then, as you all know, 
has arrived Woman’s opportunity for ren- 
dering the Republican party such efficient ser- 
vice that, in future, she can point her argu- 
ments with potent facts. 

So much for the past. Now for the future. 
The Iowa State Society proposes to hold a 
Convention in this city, during the coming 
February, and at a recent Executive Commit- 
tee meeting, I was intrusted to announce the 
fact through the columns of the JOURNAL, 
and to request any of your speakers to notify 
us at once if they expect to be in this part of 
the West during that month. Our Iowa Sen- 
ate will convene in special session, and we will 
not close our doors against the members. 

The Polk County Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, at its last meeting, received thirteen new 
members, and were cheered and encouraged 
by the report from the St. Louis Convention, 
also by the intelligence that Mrs. Livermore 
would be with us in March. The recent Ex- 
ecutive meeting of the State Society was en- 
tirely harmonious, and with our progressive 
Governor, our influential Speaker Wilson, our 
progressive press, and many grand, good work- 
ers, and eloquent talkers, we hope for a har- 
vest year. Let women rise to the supremest 
charity and the noblest womanhood. Let us 
dethrone the tyrant Selfishness,and strangle 
the hydra, Envy, and ignore political and so- 
cial differences. Our combined power can 
move the political world, and level the walls 
created by ignorance and prejudice. 

“Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws.” 
“Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander, and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 
Hopefully, 
Lizzie BoyNToN HARBERT. 
Chestnut Hill, Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 4, 1873. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IRELAND. 


The Boston Pilot says its little say against 
Woman’s Suffrage, as follows: 

At regular intervals during the year we are 
forced to open our eyes at the announcement 
in an Irish newspaper, of ‘‘a meeting of the Irish 
Society for Woman Suffrage.” On such occa- 
sions we have asked ourselves—Is the Old 
Country undergoing a change, or is this only 
the insane babbling of the newspapers? Ina 
late exchange we read that a meeting of this 
society was held “at Kyle, Westford, Captain 
Harvey, D. L., in the chair, and Miss Robert- 
son, the President of the Society, delivered an 
address.”” These hames answer our question. 
The Old Country is the same as ever, and the 
Irish newspapers are not usually untruthful ; 
but the fact is that certain English and Scotch 
Protestants, who happen to live in Ireland, | 
= organized such a Society, which they call | 
“Trish.’ 

The “Address” of this female president was | 
amusing, being in no way different from the ed- | 
itorials of the Woman’s JouRNAL, or the exag- 
gerated “lectures” of our American women of | 
the bold foreheads. Miss Robertson asserted 
pow poe = hry can imagine the shrill tones 

the clenched fist—that “the idea was re- 
ceiving more and more attention,” and “it will 
spread from end to end of this kingdom,” &c. 
Heaven help the poor suffragists! They are 
the same here, there, and every where,—hys- 
terically prophetic. Women, aye, and men, 
too, who have no strong religious principles to 
lean upon, are very easily led. ‘The leaders of 
the “Woman’s Rights” movement are not, per- 
haps, irreligious, but they are unstable. They 
are gasping, like fish out of their element, after | 
a something they think exists in the air above | 
them. ‘They are women who have missed their | 
true womanly course in life, either through 
their own fault or the fault of improper teach- 
ing. Perhaps a few may be constitutionally | 
wrong-minded,—but these should be shut up in 
a lunatic asylum. 
If they had only been brought up to fill the | 
place God intended a woman to fill--the domes- 
tie sphere,—if they had been taught to blush | 
at immodesty and to shrink from scenes where 
they cannot compete with men,—and if, in good 
time, they had married and tended a family | 
like ‘good mothers—how they would oppose 
and pity the women who clamor for “rights.” | 
These latter have strayed from the straight | 
road, and they think they will find a new way 
back through the gates of the Franchise. They 
are too proud nod headstrong to get right by 
the only true way—returning, until they strike | 
the crossing where they went astray. Heaven 
look with pity on the woman whose eyes are 
so jaundiced that she mistakes a poll-clerk’s 
desk for a hearth-stone, and a ballot-box fora 
cradle. 








—<—- —— 


A NICE POINT OF LAW. 


A nice point of law is pending for arbitra- 
tion, before the Pittsburg courts. Some eigh- 
teen years ago, a young Irishman, in the city 
of Belfast, fell in love with a rosy-cheeked girl 
of his own neighborhood, and no sooner had 
he done so than he popped the question, and 
met with a point-blank refusal, Not caring to 
stay where the sorest disappointment of his | 
life had fallen upon him, he bade adieu to 
fri-nds, and settled in the Smoky City. Sev- 
euteen years passed, and he still remained sin- 
gle, sober and industrious, with one image im- 








printed on his heart. Meeting a friend from 


his native city, he inquired concerning his first 
and only love, and learned, not only that she 
was alive and doing well, but still unmarried. 
With characteristic impulse he renewed the 
suit by letter, and received a favorable reply. 
As he sent the passage money, his betrothed 
started right on, the signals by which he should 
know her having been pre-arranged. What 
was the chagrin of this long-faithful lover, to 
see, hot his rosy-cheeked fair, one but a wo- 
man some ten years older. He assured her 
that there was some mistake, but she had his 
written contract to show. An explanation re- 
vealed that she was second cousin to the wo- 
man he supposed he was addressing, but bear- 
ing the same name, and daughter of a man 
bearing the same name as the other one’s fa- 
ther. Moreover, she insisted upon the fulfil- 
ment of the contract, or its equivalent. His 
| offer to pay her fare back was refused as an in- 
sult to her injured affections, and a legal board 
of arbitration are trying to make up their 
minds about it. 

It would make some of our fine ladies stare 
to see lady Dufferin promenading the streets, 
doing her shopping. She dresses plainly and 
sensibly, wears thick-suled boots, and does not 
fear a walk from one end of the city to the 
other, or to face the muddiest crossing on 
Sparks Street.—So says the Ottawa (Canada) 
Citizen. 








Choirs, Musical ‘Classes, Cone 
ventions, Academies, 


ATTENTION! 


TO THE FOLLOWING CHOICE LIST OF 
New Cantatas! Oratorios! Anthems! 





New and attractive Cantatas. 





FORTY-SIXTH PSALM .........Dudley Buck 1.00 

FESTIVAL CANTATA........ Eugene Thayer 1.25 

GOUNUD’S CHORAL MUSIC ...... 66.0000 50 
Well worthy of careful study. 

MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST............... Hewitt 50 


An amusing and very melodious musical extrava- 
ganza 





NEW ORATORIOS. 
5 RS er J. K. Paine 
PRODIGAL SON.............. Arthur Sullivan 


Fine effective compositions. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


SABBATH GUEST.......... Eme Morey 1.00 
BUCK’s NEW MOTETTE COLLECT ON.... 2.50 
BAUMBACH’S SACRED QU ARTETTES (new) 2.50 


IN PRESS---NEARLY READY. 
STRAUSS’ DANCE MUSIC. Violin and Piano. 1.00 


The above books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 


ULIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C.H. DITSON & CO., New s+ 


The Hall Treadle 


— FOR— 


SEWING MACHINES, 


HEALTH-PRESERVING 
—AND— 


1.75 
1.00 














Labor-Saving. 


By using this TREADLFE, all injurious effects now 
produced by running Machines will be entirely avoid- 
ed. With less than one-half the labor, much more 
work can be done with this than with the old Crank 
| Treadle now in use on all Machines. 
with one movement of one foot, with this Treadle, you 
can make from thirty to one hundred stitches, on an 
ordinary Family Machine. The Machine always 
starts and runs the right way, and can be stopped in- 
stantly. Can be applied to ali Machines. Warranted | 
to give satisfaction. 

e, or further particulars send for Descriptive Circu- | 





“This Treadle is approved by the Mass. State Board 
ot Health, the Mass. Medical Society, and the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association. For sale by deal- 
ers in Sewing Machines generally. Also first-class 
Sewing Machines of all kinds for sale. 


FRANK TRIPP, 


| 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, Glove Theater Build- 
ing, 368 Washington Street. | 

| 


Age! nts Wanted. Jan ll 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 


The first volume having been sustained beyond ex- 
pectation, we are prepared with additional facilities | 
for making the next volume respond fully to the pop- 
ular demand for an independent HEALTH MONTHLY. 
Ample arrangements have been made to render each | 
department a welcome and instructive visitant to the | 
reader, and educate the people in all that relates to | 
PRESERVING and REGAINING HEALTH. 

The Science of Health will not be the organ | 
of any person, business, or institution, but an inde- | 
pendent, earnest Teacher of the Laws or LIFE AND 
HEALTH; the exponent of all known meana by which | 
HEALTH, STRENGTH, and Lone Lire may be at- 
tained, by using and regulating those agencies which | 
are vitally related to HeALTH and the treatment of 
Diseases on strictly hygienic principles. | 

Terms: 32.00 a year; single numbers, 20 cents; 
ten copies, $15.00, and an extra copy to agent. 





The Phrenological Journal. 

This magazine has been before the public so tong, | 
and become so well established, that the publisher 
hardly feels called upon to more than announce a | 
new volume. Its name has become a household word 
in all parts of the country. It will, as heretofore, be 
deveted to all that will improve meu Physically, 
Mentally and Morally. Containing all that is new 
on PHRENOLOGY, or the Brain and its functions; 
ETHNOLOGY, or the Natural History of Man; Puys- 
10GNOMY, or the Signs of Character exhibited in the 
human face and furm; PsycuoLoGy, or the Science | 
of the Soul; SocioLoay, or Mau in his Private and 
Public Relations; Histoky AND BioGRaAPuHy, or 
Man in the Past and in the Present, 

Terms: 35.00 a year; single numbers, 30 cents; | 
ten copies, $20.00, and an extra copy,to ageut. 

Premiums: Besides the above club rates, we are 
offering the most liberal Premiums, a list of which 
will be sent on application. Local Agents wanted | 
everywhere, and cash commissions given 

Please address, 8S. R. WELLS, PUBLIsHER, 389 | 
Broadway, New York. 2t Jan. 4. 


| 


For instance, | 


$5to$20 per day! J 

| of working 
| young or old, make more money at work for us ir 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any 
| thing else. 
Co., Portland, Me. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS & RETAILERS OF 


CHINA, (ROCKERY, GLASS- 
WARE, 


— AND— 


House Furnishing Goods. 


Special attention ay to engravi ug glass and dec- 
orating china. People having sets of china can have 
pieces decorated to match them. 
eon B.—We ofter special Sacuenpents to those about 
we have the largest va- 
riety of goods in that | line to be found in Boston. 
CHINA, common earthenware to RICH FRENCH 
From common glassware to RICH FRENCH 
GLASS, in NEW and BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS. 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS IN GREAT VARI- 


TIN-WARE, from a cake-cutter to ew mg boilers. 
Also a great assortment of Fancy Tin Good 

WOODEN. WARE, from a clothes in to — tubs. 

Also Fancy SWISS CARVED Ds. 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OUR VARIETY 
IS COMPLETE. OUR GOODS ARE OF THE | 
BEST ron ITY. WE ARE PLEASED TO HAVE | 

ALL I ED OF GOODS IN OUR LINE VIS- 
IT OUR STORE AND LEARN OUR PRICES. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 & 35 Bedford St., | 
BOSTON. 





P. 8.—We are expecting an invoice of FLOWING 
BLUE WARE. We shall sell it in sets, or by the 
single piece. 4t Dec 28. 





R. E. APTHORP. 


REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 

Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort 
gages. 

Boston Post $ Buliding, Room 6 ly 





On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


<e” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing | 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- | 
B rooms in connection with their long established | 

ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be | 

— , A to accommodate their customers with clean, | 


rnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. | 








THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washi nm street, Boston, or by letter, with stamy | 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. } 
THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHEB 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFOCLLY INVITED TO CALI | 
on Dr. SPEAR. 
Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted | 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan. 27, °72. 


SOMETHING NEW 
Ne FOR WOMEN TO DO. 


ee \ % Do good and Make Money ! 
RARY Le Address, with stamp, 
\oON |, Box 798, New York City. | 








Nov 2 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


tar“ Women or others desiring to lend money for a 
term of years,at ten per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually at the lender’s own bank, and secured upon 
the beautiful farms of Iowa, the security to be worth 
n all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
| guaranteed by the Iowa Loan and Trust Company (of 
which Ex Gov. Merrill is President), for full particu- 
lars will address, 
LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 
Des MOINEs, Towa. 


Mercy B. Jackson. M. D.. 
681 TREMONT S8T., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases 01 | 

Women. 

Office hours from 8 to9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. } 
Mar. 11. 


F. A. GREEN, 











— DEALER IN — 


GLOVES, HOSIERY, THREADS, 
Trimmings, 


Real and Imitation Hair Goods, 


MARSTON HOUSE, | 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., | 


| Ever 


| der all circumstances, and, in 


Thoraton & Johnston, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
For the sale of 


The Farrand Patent Self-folding 


TUCKER & HEMMER. 


} 
562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


SOLON THORNTON, 
JOHN JOHNSTON. 


THE INLAND MONTHLY 


Is Devoted to Literatare, Science, Hue 
moreus Sketches, &c. 


TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


Dee 21. 6m 








BO Ie Ge Wi witeecenascsssncesesereases 830 
4copies “  sdousequesresnvesveineiecest ll 
6copies “ 7 6Senebisdsuueanrdinedieeencs 460 
9copies “ * (and one extra copy to get- 
I stcindectteeauede:  . “andes ] 


12 copies for one year (and one extrae py to 
Gettar-ap OF BAW). 00 coves ccsccccccscvceces 21 

| To any one who will send the names of twenty-five 

subscribers and $75 we will return a first-class Sewing 
| Machine, giving a choice from those that are adver 
| tised in this number of the MaGazrye. 

For twelve names and $36, we will send either of 

the following named articles as Premium: 
| A splendid Chromo, called ‘The Changed 


| GHEE” 0 ccccvcsvccccccecccceseseces Price, $15 00 
1 dozen solid silver Teaspoons. .......... o 460 
lsilver-plated Cake Basket............. o 2 

oe Fruit Stand ............. ad 200 
1 dozen silver-plated Tablespoons, or 
UN nek das cindcostssnecicsnssens«s os 12 00 


getter-up of the club. 
All remittances should be by draft or post-office 
| order. Al! communications should be addressed to 
| CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
407 N. Fourth Street, St. Lewis, Mee 


| 
14 
And some other silverware, at the choice of the 





Buy the Best. 


ey If vou want the LATEST IMPRC VEMENT 





| in CLoraes WrinerRrs, buy the Improve 


UNIVERSAL 





It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 

ng Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every 
curv 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothes 
from falling back into the tub. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pass 
ing large articles. 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 


Offered to the Public. 

The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as supe- 
rior to all others by the 4merian Agriculturist, Watch- 
man and Reflector, Congregationalist and the religious 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 


| “The UNIV ERSA Lis warrantedthe best.’® 


GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’'l Agent, 


No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 
(ar Wringers of all kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 ly 





LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee, without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condé- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has been established 


| inthis city, we have given undev iating satisfaction to 


great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have li 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 


| work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatness 


and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 

sculiar Cases, 

will have no occasion to complain that we have not 

been considerate. 

OLIVER & TABEHR, Dentists, 
(OVER BUTTERICK’s PATTERN Rooms), 


t44 Tremont Street, _Besten, » Mace 


NINE OUT OF TEN 





Admit that the BEE-HIVE can and de sell Hats and 


| Gloves at Very Low Priges. 


—AND— 


FANCY GOODS, 


Shopping-bags, Wallets, 
Portmonaaies, Toilet, and | 
other Fancy Articles. | 


a> Our Goods are all of the best quality, and will | 
be sold at the lowest prices. 


521 Washington Street, | 


132 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oct. 12. 3m 


LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING NG OARDS 


Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 





| mall promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 


| of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50, 


E. S. BARTLETT, Parker Hou Boston. 
9m 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the Woman’s JouRNAL, visiting New 





| York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 


OPPOSITE HEAD OF BEACH STREET, | or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 37, 39, & 41 
— | West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table, 

BOSTON tirst-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 

Jan 11 2 it i | ance more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho- 


Agents wanted! All classes | 
people, of either sex, | 
} 


Part iculars free. Address G. Stinson & 


Sept. 3. lyr. 


41 WEST 26th ea ET, NEW 


tels. 


Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


YORK 
Oct 12 
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Woman's Journal. 





Boston, Chicago and St. Lous, January 11, 1873. 


Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
onal subseription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
» ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 


14. Tue REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS OF USEFUL- 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 


MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 


8 RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 
PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 


TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- | 


VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 
BOX. 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Wom- 





an Suffrage Association will be held at Toledo, in the 


Opera House, Feb. 18 and 19, 1873. 

Each auxiliary society is entitled to three delegates, 
and each Congressional District to one vice-president. 

Invitation to be present, and assist in the labor of 
the meeting, {s cordially extended to the friends of 
Woman Suffrage in contiguous sister States, and also 
to those at a distance. 

When man shall lift his mother, sister, wife and 


daughter, to his side, on that grand, broad platform | 


he now occupies alone, he will realize the crowning 


glory of his manhood, and find the greatest lever in | 
moral reform that the world has ever known, in the | 


heart and mind of Woman. Come then, one and all! 
and help us to help him in this last and greatest 
achievement—a victory over himself. 
MrrraM M. Coxe, Pres. 
R. A. 8. JANNEY, Chairman Ex. Com. 





CORRESPONDENCE AMONG WOMEN. 

The fruitful exchange of thought is one of 
the great agencies in human progress, as des- 
pots know, who place every obstacle in its 
way. Restrict as you may, however, the nec- 
essary intercourse of common life and its af- 
fairs accomplishes something of this mutual 
and general delivery of individual opinion, 
which becomes enlarged and enriched by com- 
parison with the opinions of the mass of man- 
kind. Men, therefore, have never been quite 
debarred from this means of growth. Even 
the slaves of the South, carefully hiding their 
intelligence from their masters, were able to 


PLATFORM | 


se ta 
'erest of us will remain cramped and isolated 
in her selfhood. The feeblest will remain 
| crushed beneath hopeless burthensof care and 
| young creatures who are to bud and grow 
into womanhood, will grow up untrained, un- 


| 


| 


| quickened by the gravity and authority of | 


their own sex. They will turn, each after her 
| own fashion, to some man, and say: “teach 
| me what womanhood is, and what is expected 
of it.” And by such partial teaching as a 
| man can give in such a matter, are women of 
{ to-day molded and mannered. 
| This JouRNAL is a poor, small link to bind 
together anything so vast and weighty as the 
| great mass of womankind. Yet this is what 
| we wish it might accomplish.. Not in auto- 
cratic fashion, asserting for itself any special 


ajar, with a bunch of roses on the threshold, 
to tempt the shy wanderer to pause, to enter, 
and to share in a common task for a common 
benefit. 


are doing, and help to introduce to each other 
| the needs of the hour, and the power which 
can fulfill them. 

How much help do we ourselves need for this! 
| Money, and talent, interest and goodwill. One 
requisite we have. We know and feel the im- 
portance of the task. Busy and weary and 
discouraged as we may sometimes be, it is 
the last which our hands will let drop, and 


they will never drop it willingly. J. WwW. H. 
o—S>_ 


NOT CREDITABLE TO MEN. 


The Legislatures of the several States have 
assembled, and in a majority of them, the 
| question of Woman Suffrage will be consid- 
| ered. 

At the beginning of its discussion, it was 
only natural that there should have been op- 
position to the call for a change in time-hon- 
| ored customs and laws. Since that time, the 
| reasonableness, and need of the proposed 
| change, have been fully set forth, by lectures, 
by tracts, by the press; until there is no longer 
a shadow of excuse for delay in inaugurating 
| political justice for women. 
| Men, who, a generation ago, thought that 








| tected, could be forgiven, because public atten- 
But 
| now, the man who denies to woman her right 
| to vote, says by his acts, ‘“The Law places my 
| daughter politically in the same rank with id- 
| jots, lunatics, and felons. That is the rank I 

think she ought to hold. Let her stay there. 

The law ta\es from her, as a wife, the right 
| and the power to sell the land she owns, or to 
| give a valid title to it, or to convey her stocks, 
| or to make a will of her personal property, 
without permission first obtained, and consent 
given by another party as though she were a 
child, and that is the proper way to treat a 
wife. Let my daughter not grumble about it. 
If she violates the laws we make for her, she 
shall not have a jury trial by her peers as men 
do, and in no case, shall she give her consent 
to the laws we compel her to obey. This is 
contrary to the theory of our government; 


| tion had not been called to the facts, 


| Men do not want they should. My mother, 
|} and my~ daughter must pay such taxes as 


virtue or power, but as a hospitable door, left | 


women were well enough represented and pro- | 


the sex. Without this, the clev- | separate prison for women. I am in favor of | 


such a prison. But I fail to see that we ought 
to erect anew building forit. Having advised 
the withdrawal of the male convicts from 
Bridgewater, | recommend the conversion of 


| of ignorance. And the immense swarm of | the State institution there into a Woman’s 


prison, and in this recommendation the Prison 
Commission will virtually concur. I grant 
that neither for situation nor arrangement is 
the Bridgewater building exactly what we 
want, But it is better fitted for this than any 
other necessary use, and if it is needful to 
make some slight changes in its construction, 
even if it should be found advisable to add a 
new wing, the expense would be small in com- 
parison with the cost of a new institution. 
The estimated average of women convicts 
for the year is about 650, distributed as follows: 


At the State workhouse, 150; in houses of | 


| correction, 200; in the house of industry, 300. 


The aggregate now under sentence is some- 


| what in excess of this average, but still not be- 
| yond the capacity of the Bridgewater estab- 
| 
' 


lishment. With all our female convicts con- 
fined there, suitable employments could readi- 
ly be provided, such classification as might be 
deemed best could be made, and the broadest 


of prison discipline might be fairly tried. Af- 


i 
| and most humanitarian reformatory principles 
| 
| 


We wish it may truly and hopefully | 
tell what women are thinking, and what they | 


ter much conference with those who have the 
good of fallen women at heart, I am satisfied 
| the Commonwealth cannot do better than to 
| put the present State workhouse building to 
the use I suggest. 
And again, under the head of 
THE LIQUOR LAW. 
I am convinced that a large majority of the 
| legal voters of the Commonwealth are opposed 
| to the open bar in any form or in any place; 


| and if it were possible to obtain the views of 


our women on this important question, I doubt 
not that at least four-fifths of them would 
promptly pronounce in favor of the speedy 
closing up of all these dens of vice and crime. 
And I commend the subject to yout reflection, 
confidently trusting you will agree with me in 


the legality of a beer and ale shop should no 
longer be sustained by our statutes. 


—-= 


| WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE LEGISLATURE. 


Hon. J. B. D. Cogswell, of Yarmouth, on 
Friday, Jan. 3, with a promptitude for which 
he will receive the thanks of the women of 
Massachusetts, introduced the following order, 
which was adopted by the House of Represen- 
tatives, and sent to the Senate for its concur- 
rence. 


That a Committee on Female Suffrage, to | 


consist of eight members, on the part of the 


House, with such as the Senate may join, con- | 


sider and report upon the expediency of so 
changing the Constitution and the laws as to 
admit women to vote and hold office in this 
Common wealth. 

In accordance with the order, the following 


Joint Special Committees on Woman Suffrage | 


have been appointed : 

SENATE. 
Lioyp Parsons of Bridgewater. 
SAMUEL M. Griaas of Westboro, 
Rurus D. Wooos of Enfield. 

HOUSE. 
WILLiAM B. STone of West Brookfield. 
SAMUEL B. Hopkins of Boston. 
WALTER B. ALLEN of Lynn. 
Lewis HAyvEN of Boston. 
TuHomAs P. Huruput of Sudbury. 
Henry Burt of Amherst. 
RicuaArpson Hutcuinson of Dorchester. 
NaTuan B, SEAVER of Taunton, 








— —~> «a 


THE ERA OF MONOPOLIES. 


Every form of organized life, first originates 
in a seed and then consumes it. Civilization, 


but women must not meddle with politics. | itself a growth, originates in Monopoly, ad- 


| vances by conflict with Monopoly, and culmi- 
| nates in its suppression. 


hold council among themselves. Could their 
hurried and difficult deliberations be read | 


men levy for the support of the government, | 


Men 





struction would it be! Only the hand of ro- 


passed out ofreality. Only the deep, full, pit- 


eous music of the slave hymns and songs re- | 


cords how heavy was the burthen, how fer- 
vent the faith of the oppressed people. 

We need not now examine the reasons why 
women, as a class, have not enjoyed their due 
share of this instructive intercourse, except in 
so far as they affect the fact. Any one who 
should hear the chattering of a set of gossips, 
or the hum and titter of a bevy of school-girls, 
would certainly say that the privilege ofspeech 
is the last which can be said to be denied to 
women. The thoughtless of the sex en- 
tertain each other, ad libitum, with their 
thoughtlessness, and gay society is in great 
measure a woman’s exchange of all the trifles 
which can be coined into speech. Thought- 
ful women, on the other hand, have hitherto 
been wont to interest themselves chiefly in 
the thoughts of men. Many of these to-day, 


women of study and of culture, neither know, | 


nor care to know the present thought average 
and stand-point of their sex. Meanwhile, 
that average has greatly advanced, and is 
slowly and steadfastly advancing. The ef- 
forts and schemes of women to-day are as 
significant, and as well worth studying, as 
any of the phenomena of social and political 
life. 

Among the conditions most needed to ad- 
vance these is this very intercourse and free- 
dom of correspondence which makes known 
to many what is first known to one. Why 
should not women, equally with men, reap the 
advantage of frequent and easy comparison 
of impression and experience? Our greatest 
weakness, as a class, consists in this, that we 
are segregated, owing each other no allegiance, 
bearing each other no active good will. Eve- 
ry good and honor which I dream of for wo- 
men pre-supposes, as its foundation, a new fu- 
sion, and harmony among the divided repre- 


guage of those who to-day oppose woman’s | 
right to vote. Is it creditable to men ? | 

It is in vain to say that women do not want | 
to vote. Men hold the power by which wo- 


men are deprived of a right which belongs as 
clearly to every Woman as to every man. So 
long as they refuse to give up this power, there 
are no words which could more plainly say, 
men do not want women to vote, than this re- 
| fusal says it. It can only be known ,whether 
| women wish to vote, when they have the op- 
portunity to do so, 
There are multitudes of men, and the num- 

ber is increasing every day, who see the injus- 
| tice and the unworthiness of this continued 
| exclusion of women from their right to make 
| the laws they must obey. To such men, wo- 
men owe a large measure of gratitude, and we 
appeal to them to use their influence with oth 
er men, to help them to see how utterly dis- 
creditable it is to continue to hold any class of 
adult, sane, human beings in a political and 
legal position, which every man of them 
would scorn for himself. It is not enough not 
to oppose Woman Suffrage. The direct and 
constant effort of every man is due to his 
mother, his sisters and his daughters, to re- 
lieve them fiom a degraded aud degrading po- 
sition, which belongs only to the imbecile and 
the criminal. This is also necessary to the 
honor and self-respect of men,as every day 
makes more apparent. L. 8. 


THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. 


The message of Governor Washburn does 
not allude to the question of Woman Suffrage, 
It discusses Firance, Hoosac Tunnel, Rail- 
roads, Prisons, Militia, Labor Bureau, Liquor 
Law and State Police. Its only references to 
women are the following :— 





PRISON FOR WOMEN. 
The Commonwealth has been somewhat 


| prefer to have it so.’ This is the real lan- | still only partially outgrown 


mance preserves such scenes, now happily | 





agitated for a year or two on the question of a 


‘The formative stage of European society 


or for any other purpose. Ajl they have to | W4S pre-eminently an era of monopolies, | 
frum any record, how full of interest and in-| do, is to pay what men assess them. 


which, after a struggle of many centuries, are | 
It began with | 
land monopoly, vested in an order of heredita- 
ry nobility. This has been, in a measure, re- | 
placed and supplanted by Commercial and | 
Manufacturing Monopolies, which still linger. | 
European civilization has been one long strug- 
gle of the People, in alliance with the Ex- | 
ecutive or Central Power, against the aggres- | 
sive greed and ambition of individuals and | 
corporations, previously called into being by | 
the concession of special privileges. These | 
monopolies, in the shape of Dukes, “nd 
Popes, Priesthoods, House of Lords, Corn 
Laws, East India Company, &c., &¢., have | 
grown odious, successively, by selfish inso- 
lence, have arrayed themselves against the 
general good, and have been finally suppress- 
ed by an alliance between the Executive and | 
the People. 

The formative stage of American society is, 
emphatically, an era of Monopolies, and has 
followed the same general law. The Federal 
Union originated in our successful struggle to | 
overthrow the Political monopoly of the 
British Crown. The next great monopoly, 
the property qualification for voting, was over- 
thrown by the Democratic Party under Jeffer- 
son. The third was the United States Bank, 
created by Congress at the instigation of | 
Alexander Hamilton, and suppressed by the 
General Government, under Jackson. 

The fourth was Slavery, a monopoly foster- 
ed by many States, and suppressed by the 
General Government, under Lincoln. The 
fifth was the political aristocracy of the white 
race—a monopoly abolished by the Fifteenth 
Amendment, and the Ku Klux law, enforced 
by President Grant. 

The sixth is the Congressional monopoly of 
appointments to Federal offices. This seems 
about to be suppressed by the General Govy- 
ernment, by the adoption ofa system of Com- 
petitive Examinations and Civil Service Re- 
form. 


the conclusion that the time has come when | 


| monopoly have been bitter in proportion to 
| their supposed conflict with monied interest, 
| not at all in proportion to their real import- 
ance, The struggle against the United States 
| Bank shook the country to its foundations, 
| while the repeal of the property qualifications, 


} government, created scarce a ripple. The 


great war, while negro suffrage — which 
changed the permanent relation of the races, 
and the whole political status of the South— 
did not cost one drop of blood. The voting 
of women, involving more radical changes 
than either, would probably not create one 
tithe of the feeling which would be excited by 
a proposition to wind up the National Banks, 
or to put restrictions upon the railroads. 
What form the next struggle of the people, 
against monopoly, will take, remains to be 
seen. Some think it will be a repeal of the 
political aristocracy of sex, and that parties 
| will divide upon the question of Impartial 


| Suffrage fur men and women. Others desire 


| Tariff and Free Trade. Others propose to 
| assail the Telegraph monopoly, by establish- 
| ing a postal telegraph under the supervision 
| of the Postmaster General. 


| But whatever shape our future political 


| divisions may assume, one thing is certain: it 
| 


abolition of slavery was only achieved by a | 


| to draw party lines on the vexed question of | 


It is noteworthy that these contests against | graceful and pretty occupations, (and such 


they were thought by our great great grand- 
mothers), how to keep a house clean, and to as- 
sist, even in a kitchen, without the least sense 

of being lowered, or the slightest personal de- 
terioration, might surely be managed if women 
| gave their mind to it; if more delicate machin- 
| ery was invented for helping them, and if it 
| could even be made the fashion for all women, 


which changed the entire structure of our | young and old, to pride themselves on their 


| domestic skill. 

I hope if you can you will convey my thanks 
to the lady who sends me your paper, and will 
believe that I take a deep interest in every- 
thing which so sincerely aims at your good. 

I am, dear madam, very truly yours, 

JEAN INGELOW, 


15 Holland St., Kensington, Dec. 11, 1872. 


-_-—- 


LECTURE OF MARIA MITCHELL. 


| DEAR JouURNAL:—I believe one of our sis- 
| ter States bears the legend, “Ad Astra per 

Aspera” on its shield. A part of the legend is 
already its history. I hope the remainder is 
prophetic of its destiny. 

For myself, I have experienced it all. For 
the ‘‘Aspera,” the last morning of Christmas 
| week, 1872, breakfast slighted, a hasty and 
shuddering glance at the thermometer, hung 
| on the outer wall, as I left for the railway sta- 
tion. An hour’s delay for a belated train, an 
advance of two miles, a halt three rods from a 
broken rail, a delay while it was spiked down, 
and so on by successive jerks, halts and ad- 
vances, till I was swallowed up in the crowds 





| will be a struggle between the People on the | which poured through the streets of Boston’s 


| one hand, and some form of Monopoly on the | burnt and unburnt districts. 


other. This struggle will either be initiated 
and carried out by the party now in power at 
| Washington, or it will result in the overthrow 


controversy. 


nopolies can only be successfully attacked in 
detail, one at a time, after they have made 
themselves justly obnoxious to the Public. 
And, notwithstanding the importance we at- 
tach to States’ rights, and local self-govein- 
ment, the only instrumentality which has 
| hitherto proved sufficiently powerful to break 
down any organized form of Monopoly in 
America, is the General Government, sus- 
tained by an enlightened Public Opinion. 

H. B. B. 








| It was a taste of misery, perhaps, but 


| 


| through it all, we knew whither we were tend- 


‘ing. So we moved with the current, till an 


of that party, after a more or less protracted | eddy caught us and whirled us into a quiet 


| nook. It was a little dim at first, but directly 


In any case, reasoning from analogy, mo-| we grew accustomed to it, and lifted our eyes, 


| and lo! we were among the stars. 

When I tell you that we were piloted among 
them by the best of guides, you will exclaim: 

“Oh, I know what youmean. In plain Eng- 
lish, you went through cold and snow to the 
Meionaon, to hear Prof. Maria Mitchell lecture 
on Astronomy.’’ And doubtless you will add, 
in the words of every letter I have received 
since: 

“How I did want to go t» Boston to hear 
| Miss Mitchell !” 
| Yet but afew hundred out of the throng, 
| turned aside to avail themselves of that rare 





I was pleased to read the remarks of H. B. | privilege. Of those who did, were there any 
B., with the above heading, in the JourNAL | who did not wish the hour multiplied indefi- 


SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY. 
| 


of the 28th ult., arrainging the Republican 
party for its flagrant violation of its pledge re- 
lating to Woman Suffrage. 

The question is now passed by and told to 
| “move on,” for the reason that women do not 
wish the right to vote—so remarked the 
Chairman of the Committee, Senator Ed- 
munds, in reporting the bill. The same Sena- 
tor, a few months since, stated, in presenting 
the petition of the wives of several Congress- 
men and others, that nine-tenths of the people 
in his State (Vermont) were opposed to the 
measure, 

I would now ask Senator Edmunds to state 
in his next speech upon that subject, whether 
| he ever asked five women of his native State 


if they desired the right of voting? And as | 


| he has been away from his native State for the 
| last few years, the greater portion of the time, 
| he may not have heard that, upon the same 


| 


| 
| 
| 


nitely? One hour for Miss Mitchell to talk to 
| us out of her knowledge of astronomy! She 
| could only string its marvels, like beads upon 

a thread, and bid us admire and ponder. She 
recalled the humiliating picture of Galileo, 
publicly, at the bidding of the church, declaring 
that to be true, which he knew to be false, and 
the still more pitiable attitude of the church, 
which compelled him to do it. She contrast- 
ed it, in its significance, with the advance sci- 
ence is now making on almost the very spot. 

Her personal reminiscences were of charm- 

ing interest. She told us of the great difficul- 
ty her friends in Rome had in procuring for 
her, a heretic and a woman, admittance, after 
much formality, to the Pope’s Observatory. 

How many structures men build to get a lit- 
tle farther glimpse into the wide heaven of 
truth, and then shut out the very eyes which 
possess the rarest gift of vision! 





Miss Mitchell pictured Caroline Herschel, 
sitting, through long winter nights, year after 


question, the Legislature of his State voted on | 
the question as follows :— 


Yeas. Nays. | year, patiently recording the observations of 
Senate ...... oensenes | PPTUET TT 16 | her brother, while her days were occupied with 
House ...+cccccccccecs G4. nce. 000 ooeeees 107 


“The woods are full of them and more com- 
ing.” St. ANDREW. 
Burlington, Vt., Jan. 4, 1873. 


—- - 


| the necessary records and mathematical calcu- 


lations which accompanied them. The visitor 
to the Herschel mansion is shown vast piles of 
manuscript, which testify to her untiring ex- 


ertions. 

Meantime the world was marveling at the 
rapidity with which Sir William Herschel was 
| throwing off volume after volume. But while 
admiring the beauty of a temple, we should 


LETTER OF MISS JEAN INGELOW. 


The following interesting letter from the gift- 
ed English writer whose poems have thrilled 
the hearts of many thousand American read- 
ers, suggests a topic so important, in a tone so | not forget the pillars which are its support. 
kindly and impressive, that we are sure she | ‘There is a charm in the blue eyes of the pic- 
will pardon us for making it public, for the | ture of Caroline Herschel, which hangs 
purpose of calling attention to a problem | among the family portraits, which holds one 
which American women are called upon to | a8 the Ancient Mariner held the Wedding 
solve :— Guest. 

To Mrs. Lucy Stone, Boston, Mass. Thackeray’s severe disparagement of the 

Deak MADAM :—I have been long in the | royal Georges, reached its climax in reference 
habit of receiving from America your interest- | to George the Third. But let us do him the 
ing paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and as|. , . 

I do not know who is the kind and courteous | Justice to remember that, knowing Caroline 
donor, I hope I may convey my thanks through | Herschel’s abilities, he appointed her to a po- 
yor, na -_ —- —— tian Si hatane | sition which gave them exercise, and even paid 
the "JOUnmAal. tes 5 have net found time aor nell a mash 99 6 man would have sd 

| ceived for the same work; a liberality in 


hitherto to give the whole subject of rights 
such an amount of study as to make it wise | which he rivals the nineteenth century, does 


to utter my crude thoughts respecting them; 
other things appear to be given to me to do, 
and I take them up to the exclusion of what 
lies beyond, 

You have, I venture to think, more than 
one problem to work out in America, on 


which, in a great degree, depend the welfare | 


of Woman. In one of these I take a keen in- 


| 
| 
| 
} 


he not? 

Miss Mitchell wished that the girls who be- 
lieve that study kills, could have learned how 
it preserves, by seeing Mrs. Somerville, as she 
did, at 78. After a life-time of such hard 
study as is possible to the very few who are 


terest, and I hope to see you settle it for your- | Capable of such work as the mastery of La 


selves and for us. I want you to discover how | Place’s “Mecanique Celeste.’’ 


domestic work is to be combined with high 
culture, 
So long as household work is thought de- 


This, Mrs 
Somerville condensed and annotated, so that 
it became a text-book at Cambridge Universi- 


grading (and no where is this so much the | ty; thus proving herself almost the peer of 


case as in America), there never can be any 
thing like universal education, there must al- 
ways be some who work all their lives because 
others will not work at all. It is to be one of 
the great things that you Americans, I believe, 
are raised up for, to teach the world how this 
is to be done; but the teachers can never be 
those who are poor, they must be those who 
are not obliged to work at all. 





| 
| 


| 


the distinguished author himself. 

Her father called her plain in her youth, but 
one who had seen her at seventy-eight, would 
have learned what a beautifier age may be, 
when the years are devoted to ennobling pur- 
suits. Even at that age, so great was her in- 
dustry, that she had given up her daily nap, 


How to make clear starching and ironing | to gain time for literary work. 





—_— 
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But for the training of such a mind, there 
had been no adequate provision. When a 
young girl, she overheard the instructions of 
her brother’s tutor, and begged to be taught 
also. The tutor offered to furnish her with an 
algebra. Fortunately, her father being an ad- 
miral, she found in his library, works on math- 
ematics, especially on navigation, which she 
mastered. When she came out in society in 
Edinburgh, then the brilliant literary and so- 
cial center, she was besought to conceal her 
learning, as there was no place for a learned 
woman in society. 

Miss Mitchell gave valuable testimony from 
her experience at Vassar College, to the effect 
that their best students were also the healthi- 
est. Let us hope that when opportunity oc- 
curs, she will not withhold the contribution of 
her wisdom and experience to the discussion 
of the question of the co-education of the 
sexes. 

Miss Mitchell evidently does not feel alarm- 
ed at the increased interest in the natural sci- 
ences. She says, “between the scientist, who 
can’t see God in nature, and the theologian, 
who won’t see God in nature, there is very lit- 
tle chance of nature getting too much atten- 
tion.” 


justice to the lecture, for which we are indebt- 
ed both to Miss Mitchell and the New England 
Woman’s Club. M. F. E. 


THE NEW TIMES. 


In the Religious Magazine Rev. Dr. Sears 
says of “The New Times” :— 

It seems to be the conviction of the most 
conservative that women iu Massachusetts are 
to vote, and of course if they vote they will 
hold office. They will not accept the ballot 
when first offered them. In one town peti- 
tions were circulated praying the Legislature 
for Woman Suffrage, and a remonstrance 
against it. Both papers were freely offered for 
signature, Over one hundred intelligent wo- 
men signed the remonstrance, and only four, 
if we remember rightly, signed the petition. 
The women of Massachusetts will not accept 
the ballot, we are persuaded, unless they mean 
to attend faithfully toits duties. They will at- 
tend town-meetings. And, if they do, they 
will make them more like orderly church- 
meetings. Coarse wrangling and rowdyism 
will be banished therefrom. They will be 
chosen members of Legislatures. But they 
will not sit promiscuously with the men, but 
by themselves, and exert a refining influence 
on legislative proceedings. They will have 
places on Committees to whom are entrusted 
the interests of education and of public chari- 
ties. They will exert a humane and Chris- 
tianizing influence on the criminal code. 
Their range of reading will be more extensive, 
for it will necessarily include subjects which 
will demand their voice and action on their in- 
dividual responsibility. As for bringing politi- 
cal divisions and party rancor into the house- 
hold, these will prove idle fancies; for if a man 
should find himself on one side in politics and 
his wife on the other, which would not often 
happen, politics would have a fairer discussion, 
and both sides would be ventilated. We might 
just as well say that both are bound to have 
the same opinions in religion; whereas we of- 
ten find that the religion of the wife comple- 
ments that of the husband, inspiring it with 
sentiment, when otherwise it would be only 
the dry bones of theology. 

There are dangers however that must not be 
witked out of sight. 
they get into politics, will be a more dangerous 
element than intriguing men. Female in- 
fluence,when good, elevates and purifies. When 
bad, it makes the bad still worse, and if intro- 
duced into political life it would open a lower 
depth of corruption than we have had yet. 
Here is a danger which the reformers must 
guard against and shut out. 

They may dosomething to guard against the 
danger, but neither they nor anybody else can 
shut it out. When women are enfranchised, 
it must be just as they are, saints and sinners; 
and the sooner we find out that they are not 
all saints, the better. If Fisk and Gould are 
facts of the moral universe, so are Woodhull 
and Claflin, But the theory of Republican gov- 
ernment is that intriguers, men or women, 
are even more dangerous out of politics than 
in it, because, when outside, they are irrespon- 
sible. When we once get women into Con- 
gress, the special power of female lobbyists 
will be gone, T. W. H. 


DOMESTIC CLUBS, 

DEAR JOURNAL:—I overheard this conver- 
sation at a sewing meeting, in a small, town 
where I was spending the Christmas holidays: 

*‘Let us call ourselves the Domestic Club of 





B ville,” said a bright-eyed young house- 
keeper. “Women’s Clubs are fashionable, 


and, if we do live in a village, there’s no need 
to be out of the fashion.’’ So then and there, 
they organized their club for mutual advice in 
all domestic troubles. 

This new idea interested me, for it was a 
pet scheme of mine to elevate housekeeping 
into a problem of social science; but, as two 
women never can agree on any one domestic 
rule, I fancied twenty might. 


As I took no notes, I have done but meager | 


Intriguing women, if 


rience, risk experiments, 
from all quarters.”’ 


| 
| stone, and facts from the attic. 


for they are typical. And then, think of that 
| profound metaphysical question of “help,” for 
| there is magic in the web of it! If the home 
brewed customs are scattered along the knit- 
| ting-needles of the old crones, let us put them 
| in a code. 


“Collect a body of facts,” says Herbert Spen- 


cer, “and out of them will come a law.” All 
| hail to the Woman’s Domestic Clubs! 
M. F. W. 
| Pittsfield, Mass.,Jan. 2, 1873. 


| - 
| CO-EDUCATION IN 1789. 


| Eprrors JourNAL:—Do you not think Dr. 
| Clarke premature in his opinion that women 
| are now suffering from the effects of over-study, 
| since the very few who have braved every 
| danger, and overcome all obstacles in gain- 
| ing a thorough education, stand before the 
world with health much above the general 
average ? 

Why do so many write of the co-education 
| of the sexes, as if it was something new? 
exception, the oldest in the State. Boys and 
| girls from twelve to twenty-five, have always 
| pursued their studies together without having 
produced apy catastrophe or irregularity worth 
mentioning. People here have always consid- 
ered it the right way. If there was anything 
wrong in the meeting of the sexes, would not 
God know about it, and not have sent them 
into the same families? I believe, and always 
have, that they are a mutual restraint and en- 
couragement to each other; we are not sent 
here to attract or be attracted by, but sim- 
ply to become good men and women. If 
we fulfill our destiny, the natural result will be 
an attractive sphere, for goodness always at- 
tracts. E. 8. P, 

New Ipswich, N. H , Jan. 4, 1873. 
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MR. GREELEY AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Two of the editors of the WomAn’s Jour- 
NAL have written kindly, appreciative articles 


lief that his views of Woman Suffrage and 
kindred questions were largely a matter of 
changeable personal feeling. In the sense in 
which all that Horace Greeley did was done 
in the uncalculating warmth of each mood 
of the moment, this was undoubtedly true. 
That he praised and censured, endorsed and 
| condemned, in terms as vigorous and unmea- 
| sured when his topics happened to be women 
| and their works, as when he dealt with men 
| and masculine achievements or short comings, 








following the lead of its editor-in-chief, criti- 
| cized, us and our co-workers much in the 
| same spirit in which it criticized its co-labor- 
ers the politicians, may be regarded unpar- 
| donable, or otherwise, according to our own 
| point of view. There are women who would 
| declare in favor of undue criticism in prefer- 
| ence to unmeaning or contemptuous deference ! 
But my assurance is strong that a large and 
| stable consistency was the basis of Mr. Gree- 
| ley’s life-loug convictions on the Woman ques- 
| tion, I will enceavor to give a fair summary 
| of what, for more than twenty years, I have 
| understood to be his essentially unchanged 
| position. 
| 1. Previous to the discussions arising with 





| the revision of the New York State Constitu- | 


| tion, Mr. Greeley did not endorse Woman 
Suffrage, he never was an unqualified universal 
suffragist. The censure to which he was so 
| freely treated for his action then and subse- 
quently, was just, only as judged from our 
stand-point, not from his. Previous to that 
time, he hoped much from the political efforts 
of women. Subsequently, he despaired much 
of feminine influence as a meangof grace and 
purification in politics, 
difference in his attitude towards our moye- 
ment, but I have no present intention of trac- 
ing effects to causes. 

2. Mr. Greeley’s own panacea for admitted 
wrongs, in his opinion, did not contemplate 
the virtual exclusion of women from affairs of 
State—from adequate representation in the 


Government. He judged that he had _ pro- 
vided for those admitted needs in the most ef- 
fectual manner by his special feminine Cor- 
zress of representative women; who might be 
trusted to consider among themselves all fem- 
inine claims, and make them known to male 
legislators and law-makers, through establish- 
ed, honorable and orderly methods. 

3. Mr. Greeley’s plan, in his opinion, did not 
endorse the dogmas either of the political or 





| have a syood on the mysteries of the moths, | 


| Here is an academy founded in 1789, with one | 


| is plain matter of record. That the Tribune, | 


That was the sole | 


Government, or from ample protection by | 


‘women. They, being already outside of de- | use Philadelphia, No. 14, but he loads his gun 


What we want, is facts from the hearth- | basing party contests, both for their good and with Worcester, No. 8. 
Where are | for the good of the country, Mr. Greeley pro- - 
the failures, where the successes? Let us | posed to right their admitted wrongs through | of alluding to “my rights,’’ the first, the strong- 


What acharming and impressive way he has 


instrumentalities less contaminating than the | est, and the best of all the arguments in sup- 
| pitch-laden machinery of current politics. | port of Woman's enfranchisement. 
5. Nevertheless, if ever the majority of wo- Such a lecture and such a lecturer are of im- 
men should themselves be in favor of accept- mense value at this time. The people need to 
ing the joint rights and duties involved in | be instructed upon the subject of Woman’s 
| their complete enfranchisement, Mr. Greeley | true position in the world; when they shall 
| most emphatically declared himself to: be in | perceive the real meaning of this great move- 
| favor of then acceding to their demands, and | ment, they will hesitate no longer. Ignorance 
| accepting all consequent results. is not only the mother of sin, but also of big- 
| A scheme like the above, we all believe to otry, false timidity and short sightedness; it 
| be untenable; but does it deserve unqualified has always been the chief foe of progress and 
censure? Can its short-comings annul a life- | reform. 
time of earnest effurts fur the elevation of Wo- | I had no intention of giving a report of Mr. 
'man? Asa theory, it is akin to many other | Collyer’s lecture, nor of making any criticisms; 
| concessions (compromises we sometimes call- I only desired to express the great satisfaction 
| ed them) which Mr. Greeley habitually accept- | with which I listened to the famous blacksmith 
ed, under protest, as a supposed practical ne- | preacher. America may well be proud of him. 
cessity. At any rate, now that he has sacri- | Though an adopted son, he is as dear to her 
| ficed, not his integrity, but his life, to the in- | as one of her own children. 
tensely appreciated asperities of political con-| I hope that no one who may have the op 
tentions, it is at least meet and just that he | portunity, will fail to hear what Chicago’s 
should receive, at the hands of Woman Suf- | great preacher has to say about “Our Folks 
| fragists, the last rightful privilege of authorita- | and Other Folks.” M. S. WILSON. 
tively defining his own position on this vexed | New Haven, Conn., Jan. 8, 1873. 
question. His well-considered words are on 
hee at least in manuscript; and by applica- PROGRESS AMONG FREE- MASONS. 
| tion to his daughters, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL | At the installation of the officers of Wooster 
can probably enable Mr. Greeley to define his | Lodge, No. 79, of Free and Accepted Masons, 
own views without the intervention of any | Dec. 31, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford was present, 
interpreter—to the great satisfaction, I doubt | as an invited guest, and responded, by appoint- 
| not, of all JouRNAL readers, ment, to the toast,“Our State and Nation,’ 
If a fall collection is ever made of Mr. Gree- | closing her remarks with a poem prepared for 
| ley’s articles, in which direct or incidental | the occasion. She playfully remarked, in com- 
| mention is made of women, I am confident | mencing, that she could not see why the State 
| that, fairly interpreted, his words wil always | and the nation shouid be given to her as a 
| be found consistently high-toned and respect- | theme, unless it was that, being a non-voter, 
| ful towards Woman—that he will be known | the cares of neither rested upon her, and when 
uniformly to have advocated the opening of | several gentlemen afterward spoke in response 
| all honorable avocations from the lowest to to other toasts it was evident that they felt the 
| the highest at the option of women themselves, | force of the fact, that those who help so large- 
| and of attaching just and impartial remunera- | ly to influence the destiny of both State and 
tion according to the quality of the work done, | nation should have a voice in making the laws 
without regard to the sex of the worker—that ofeach. Judge Harrison, in his remarks, said 
| he will be conspicuous as having customarily | that he thought when Woman had political 
rated the actual work of women in many di- | equality the doors of Masonic Lodges would be 
rections above its current valuation, and that | open to her. The above is the first instance 
| he will compel our appreciation of him as one | on record where a woman has responded to a 





| incentives towards nearly every womanly en- 


first time the lady friends of the members have 
| deavor. 


/ met with them on such an occasion. Excel- 
Shall we also be recalled to caustic and un- | jent music was provided, and the chief lady 
| Sparing criticism? Shall we find that Horace | singer, Mrs. Hart, was encored, and then sang 
| Greeley could record really unjust censure | charmingly the Scotch ballad, “Comin’ thro’ 
| against women as well as against men? the rye.’ Altogether the Masons of New Ha- 
| Against the “Woman Movement’’ as against | yey Conn., had a pleasant time, made more 
many other schemes in which there was room 
| for honest differences ? Possibly. But unjust 
| censure never does much harm. It is censure 
| deserved which can wound most deeply. 
Now, as an offset to our “opponent’s” fancied 
| curt severities, let me tell of his estimate of 
| the high intellectual abilities of a woman— 
| one whom I have never met, and who has not A special meeting of the Boston Republican 
| yet made good to the world his appreciation of Cjty Committee was held last week at the 
| her; expressed in such phrases as, ‘‘a great Court House to consider the frauds at the re- 
| woman,” “‘one of the great ones of the earth.”’ | cent election, and initiate measures for their 
| Such terms, with the accompaniment of cor- suppression. 
| dially endorsing tones, are not usually applied 
| by male critics toeven such women as George 
| Eliot, or Elizabeth Barrett Browning. The 
| one fact in connection with Mr. Greeley which 
| has always impressed me more than any other, 
| was his frank, instinctive, unqualified belief, 
| and the unreserved, often,apparently, the quite 
| unconscious expression of his belief, in the 
| pure mental capabilities of feminine human 
nature. If, in this regard, he had any superior 
among the men of the present or of the past, 
| then Ihave not the honor of that man’s per- 
| sonal acquaintance, I have not the pleasure 
| of an acquaintance with his writings. 
| To my apprehension, the one question of 
| Mr. Greeley’s relation to our cause, is reduced 
to this: Is it possible for any one to be a real 
| and consistent friend of Woman, and yet not 
| be an avowed Woman Suffragist ? 
ANTOINETTE BrowN BLACKWELL. 


—<-—— 


respected and loved. 





NOTES AND NEWS, 
Lerdo de Tejada, the new president of Mex- 
ico, is forty-five years old. 


Aunt Hannah, the wife of Daniel Charter 
who has done much hard labor for the cause 
of temperance, was presented with an easy 
chair, by Crescent lodge of Good Templars, 
Christmas eve. Why do not the Templars go 
to the State House and demand that Aunt 
Hannah and other such women may be per- 
mitted to cast their votes for temperance ? 

The Rochester women are not the only ones 
who attempted to vote. Generally they were 
refused registration. In Norwalk, Ct., in the 
case of Mrs. Sarah M. Huntington, the Judge 
of the Court decided adversely to her suit 
against the registers, to allow her name to be 
placed on the list as a voter, and declared un- 
lawful the action of the selectmen who had 
previously admitted her to the franchise. 
The young lady, however, appeals to the high- 
er courts. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, in answer to 
an inquiry, states that, as nearly as can be 
conveniently estimated, “in the year 1871-72 
each of the 621 undergraduates cost the col- 
lege about $100 more than he paid, and that 
in the year 1870-71 each undergraduate cost 
about $95 more than he paid.’’ Can any one 
tell us why this gratuity to young men seek- 
ing for higher education should not, in justice 
be extended to young women who need it far 
more ? . 


“OUR FOLKS AND OTHER FOLKS.” 


I have heard Robert Collyer. My feelings 
declared this statement to be of itself sufti 
cient to constitute an entire article, and I would 
now sign my name, if my humble signature 
could add anything to the fame of this de- 
servedly famous man. 

I know little of Mr. Collyer as a preacher, 
except by reputation; but as a lecturer, he is 
unsurpassed. He has the rare faculty of in- | 
| teresting and delighting his audience, and at the 

same time giving them wholesome instruction, , Dt. Annie News, a reputable graduate of the 

which, though unpalatable to many of his | Michigan University, and a lady physician of 
| hearers, he compels them to receive with ap- | &minence, has decided to make her residence 
| plause. | permanently within its sacred precincts. 
| Republicans and Democrats, radicals and | That certainly is good news for our sister city, 


Newport, R. L., rejoices in the fact that Miss 


| conservatives, Woman Suffragists and their | 444 we hope it will not be long before the | 


agreeable by the company of the women they | 


and solicit advice | the ballot and all kindred franchises from | stops the forward march of his ideas. Some | women, in its business affairs. A few more 


| members can now be received. The Commun- 
ist, its monthly paper, will be sent, free, to all 
desiring further information. Address Alcan- 
der Longley, Buffalo, Dallas Co., Mo. 

The Terre Haute ({nd.) Ecpress says: “Al- 
most every mail brings applications from va- 
rious parts of the country to the Woman Saf- 
frage Association of this city for an opportu- 
nity to lecture under its auspices. Asa rule, 
the applicants, though doubtless very good 
people, are not of that limited number whose 
advocacy would help the cause of Woman 

| Suffrage here. In this connection it is proper 
| to say the Executive Committee will soon be 
able to announce arrangements for a mass 
meeting to be addressed by distinguished ora- 
| tors, 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, of Providence, 
| delivered one of the best lectures on temper- 
| ance, last Sunday evening, in Armory Hall, 

that has ever been given in Pawtucket. The 
hall was crowded to overflowing, and from al} 
quarters we have heard the wish expressed 
that Mrs. Churchill might be heard there again 
on the subject of temperance. She is an 
eloquent speaker, and her arguments for the 
suppression of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
are unanswerable. ‘Weare glad to learn that 
Mrs. Churchill has been engaged by the Mas- 
sachusetts Temperance Alli.nce to lectare in 
this State, and hope she will have audiences 
as large as her eminent ability entitles her to 
expect, 


The pleasant rooms of the Episcopal Church 
Association, at the corner of Tremont and 
West Streets, were well filled by au attentive 
audience, last week, to listen to an essay on 
“Sisterhoods and Deaconesses.”’ The essay 
was written by a lady connected with the con 
gregation worshipping in Emmanuel Church, 
whose name is not given to the public, and 
was read by the Hon. Alexander H. Rice, 

| After the essay had been read, the subject was 

discussed by Mr. Rice and others, including 
| several ladies. While some objected to the 
| name “sisterhvod,”’ all were agreed that the 
usefulness of woman's work in the church, 
could be greatly increased by being organized 
and directed by proper authority. 

For a case of dowaright, inhuman brutality, 


on Mr. Greeley ; but both express a similar be- Who persistently put forward the strongest toast at a Masonic banquet, and this is the read the fullowing: “Toe London Medical 


| Times and Gtzette tells of a recent instance 
where a young and pretty woman, arraigned 
for the murder of her husband's first wife, was 
kept in the prisoner’s box in court for seven 
| hours, though suffering all the time from la- 
bor pains, recurring at one time every three or 
four minutes, the prisoner alternately reclin- 
ing, sitting aud standing; the evidence mean- 
time proceeding as if nothing hal happened. 
The attendance of two physicians and several 
women were required to keep her up, and soon 
+ after leaving the court room she was delivered 
of achild. The next morning the judge had 
the grace to postpone the trial for three 
is very much to be wondered at. 
months, which, seeing he was an unfeeling man 
The friends of Woman Suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts willregret to learn that Rey. B. F. 
Bowles, pastor of the First Universalist church 
in Cambridge, Mass., has received and accepted 
a call from the Second Universalist Society of 
Philadelphia. He will assume the pastoral 
charge of the new flock, on the first Sunday in 
February, and will preach his farewell sermon 
to his Cambridge Society on the last Sunday of 
the present month. Weare informed that the 
new Society has voted to defray the expense of 
the removal of Mr. Bowles, to grant him a 
summer vacation and the payment of $3000 
salary per annum. Mr, Bowles will leave 
Cambridge having the personal good will of 
its citizens, and those of Boston, who will re- 
gret his sudden withdrawal from their midst. 
We shall miss the efficient labors of Mrs. 
Ada C. Bowles, who will accompany her hus- 
band, and who has been, for several years, one 
of our most valued and influential lecturers, 
We commend these dear friends to the regard 
| and co-operation of the Woman Suffragists of 
Pennsylvania. Our loss will be their gain. 
The Springfield Repub/ican informs us that 
the Woman teachers of San Franvisco, and, 
we suppose, of all California, have had their 
salaries increased to equality with those of 
men occupying similar positions, a recent State 
law compelling this tardy justice. The same 
thing was recently recommended by the Ed- 
ucational Convention of the State of Missouri. 
| We opine that it is coming to be more and 
more the fact in this vicinity, although not so 
“written in the bond.’’ By the way, we hear 
the best reports of the school committee-wo- 
men, elected by some of the towns. in Massa- 
chusetts. We know of one who is tireless in 
| her visitations and study of the schools; of 
another (who has never permitted any happy 


| man to change her name to his), who keeps 
school herself and shares at the same time the 


In the effort to unite on the most important | of the personal subordination of women. On | Opponents, could but unite in honoring such example will be sufficiently contagious for | duties of theCommittee. She lends intelligent 


subject for the first evening’s discussion, the 


| the contrary, it recognizedall human equality 


an earnest and amiable lecturer. His name S0me other places to receive similar consider- 


new club was nearly broken up. But my at- | and while it assumed the radical unlikeness of | C@»not fail to diaw large and appreciative au- | ation. Many would rejoice to see the bless- 


tention was aroused by shouts of approbation’’ 


and I discovered that the subject of “Moths,’ | 


obtained universal favor. 
“Moths,” said a sturdy old house-keeper, 
“are to domestic economy, what taxes are to 


masculine and feminine humanity, he believed 
that it provided equal honor and equal dignity 
for both in all matters civil or domestic. 

4. The corrupt, the corrupting, and embit- 
tering nature of politics, as now and always 


'diences in any city which has once had the | img spread. 

pleasure and the profit of listening to him. The Friendship Community is located near 
| No hearer has any doubt in regard to the | Buffalo, Mo., where it has 500 acres of good 
meaning of Mr. Collyer’s words, He does “prairie and woodland, on which its members 


not, like many other men, give expression to , all live and work together, giving all their 


political. We neglect ’em, and they make us | hitherto conducted; and in Mr. Greeley’s | his ideas by vague hints and puzzling state- | property and labor for their mutual assistance 
pay double. Some years, when you least ex- view, inseparable from all present or soon | ™ents. He is not afraid to declare his senti- and support. No interference is made with 
pect it, they make a vigorous attack on your | ty be attainable stages of human development | ments; there is no half-way station on the | the religion or marriage of the members, but 
greatest treasures, We must write our expe- | was his sole and only reason for withholding highway of his mind. No medieval toll-gate | equal rights are allowed to all, both men and | make up for lost time. 


| aid to all the examinations of teachers and 
| schools, and early in the term visits every 
| school herself, driving about with her own 
team. She goes into schools for a half-day or 
| day ata time, and subjects teachers and pupils 
| to the strictest scrutiny, or takes hold and 
shows them how. One of her devices is to put 
her own school in her absence, into the hands 
| of the ablest pupil, with the charge that if the 
| school does well, her own pay for the interval 
| shall go to some common purpose of the school; 
but if the school misbehaves itself, she prom- 
ises to extend the term for so many days, to 
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POETRY. 


THE MEASURE OF LOVE. 


“How would I love my Love?’ she said, 
And lifting up her snnny head, 

To mark the glances on her bent, 

The fitful color came and went. 

“The summer lily to the sun 

Gives all the sweets she has to give; 
For him alone content to live, 

She cannot bloom when day is done. 

So would I pour my offering free: 

1f spurned, would die as silently.” 


“And you?” The dark eyes, proudly bright, 
Held in their depths a changeful light, 

As, with a sudden, indrawn breath: 

“Qh, I could give, in life or death, 

A love too passionate to speak— 

The strongest words are strangely weak. 
But I could brave a dungeon’s gloom, 

Or meet, unmoved, a martyr’s doom, 

For love’s dear sake. It would but be 

A triumph and a joy to me. 

But if the love I claimed should fail,” 
The crimson on her cheek grew pale, 

And kindling in her sudden ire, 

Burned the dark eyes with dangerous fire: 
‘The measure of my love would mate 

The equal measure of my hate; 

My heart would grow as hard as stone, 
And I should ask revenge alone.” 








Then spoke the third: a tranquilray 
Shone in her eyes of steadfast gray. 
«How would I love?” She paused a space, 
New beauty touched her peaceful face; 
Then, in a low and tender tone: 

“In love I dream of rest alone ; 

My heart would find a sheltering home 
From veering winds, that rave and roam. 
Butifsad change, some dreary day 
Should sweep my refuge all away, 

And bid my peaceful rest depart— 

I would but seek, with earnest heart, 

For love so pure from earthly taint, 

So free from selfishness and pride, 

That it can bear to stand aside, ~ 

Nor breathe a murmur of complaint.” 


A silence fell upon the three. 
Before their eyes they seem to see 
The garden of Gethsemane, 
Where One, in agony profound, 
His royal brow with blood-drops crowned, 
The saddest of all vigils kept; 
The while his careless followers slept. 
They saw the Christ, as, bowed and bent 
Beneath the heavy cross, he went 
Toiling up Calvary’s steep ascent; 
While those, whose burdens he had borne, 
Followed afar, in fear or scorn. 
And, echoing through the twilight dim, 
They seemed to hear the voice of Him 
Who thus had proved what love might be; 
“As I have loved, even so do ye.” 

—B. S., in Christian Union. 





[For the WoMAN’s JOURNAL.) 
MRS. GORGUS’ CALL, 
BY FRANK STRAND. 


“If any one calls to see me this afternoon, 
Theo, tell Jane to say that I am lying down.” 

“Yes’m. Where’s Alice?” 

“She has gone out to make calls, and will 
not be home to tea.” 

“Very well.” 

Scene of the above short dialogue, the “spare 
room,” “up in arms.’”” The room was pervad- 
ed with aclean smell of soap-suds, The pic- 
tures on the walls were covered with towels. 
Not an article of furniture was to be seen save 
a low cricket, seated upon which, busily mend- 
ing a carpet, was my humble self. 

At this moment, however, I did not feel 
humble, but rebellious. Everything had gone 
wrong with me that day. I had planned to 
have Jane clean this room in the forenoon, 
while I mended the carpet. Then, after din- 
ner, she was to help me put the carpet down, 
and before night the room was to be “put to 
rights,” as we housekeepers say. 

But Jane did not feel well on this particular 
day, when I had planned so much for her to 
do. By the time she had dragged through the 
morning's work, I saw thatI should get very 
little help out of her in my cleaning, and so I 
went to work alone. 

At first I felt well and enjoyed the work. It 
_ was gratifying to see how far judgment would 
take the place of strength; how many steps a 
little forethought could save me; and by keep- 
ing my brain busily at work, how little my 
body had to do. But there is a limit to brain- 
work in house-cleaning, and the body has to 
come in for its share of labor. Beforelongmy 
fine spirits had left me, but I hurried on, un- 
willing to stop till the work was done. 

After dinner I sat down to the mending of 
the carpet, thinking if I could get it ready to 
go down the next day, my mind would be easy, 
and I should be able to go to my room and 
rest. ° 

But—my mother was going to lie down. I 
could not tell her that Jane was sick. Was I 
not housekeeper, and could I not manage my 
affairs in silence? And Sister Alice had gone 
to make calls. How vexatious! I thought. 
Why couldn’t she have chosen any other day 
for her calls? She seemed always to manage 
to be away, when she might be a help to me, 
And what was the use of her call-making, any 
way? Cals! bah! and I dropped the unfin- 
ished carpet, shut the door upon the disorder- 
ly apartment, and, with weary, aching head 
and limbs, went to my room. 

There was no rest for me here, I knew full 
well, and proceeded at once to get ready for 
afternoon callers. I was very dusty, and it 
took a good deal of bathing and changing to 
make me feel presentable, and before I was 
half ready the bell rung. Through the open 





window I could hear the rustle of silk, and I 
knew that elegance and curiosity were waiting 
outside that door to pounce upon poor me. It 
was all in vain that I put the pins into my 
hair, it would not stay up. My collar was not 
quite even, and my shoes—I could nut stop to 
change them. 

“Now for it!” I said, and tried to conceal 
my nervousness under an air of dignified cour- 
tesy. 

“Ah, good afternoon, Mrs. Gorgus, delighted 
to see you! and Miss Ella, how do you do?” 

One of the loose hairpins fell out at this mo- 
ment. 

“Walk into the parlor, please. I will let 
mother know that you are here.” 

This by way of an excuse for me to run to 
my room and put ona pair of cuils. Flying 
back, with cheeks burning, I was ‘‘very sorry 
mother was unable tosee Mrs. Gorgus. You 
know her health, etc., etc.” 

My dress would not cover my old boots, and 
as I sat vainly trying to talk easily with these 
beautiful, sharp-eyed women, to my great re- 
lief my Aunt Mariacamein. But, alas! I had 
miscalculated upon relief from this quarter. 

“Why, dear Theo,”’ she exclaimed, “what is 
the matter? You look wretchedly !” 

‘© little tired, aunt,’’ I said, smiling. 

“Ah!” said she, knowingly, “I’m afraid 
housekeeping doesn’t agree with you." Idon’t 
know what the women are coming to now-a- 
days. They are none of them equal to what 
they were in my day. Why, I thought noth- 
ing, when I was a girl, of walking fourteen 
miles after doing a washing.” 

“My dear aunt,” I said, “you were a won- 
der. I beg you won’t try to measure us by 
your marvelous self.—Oh, don’t go, Mrs. Gor- 
gus,” this to that lady, who had risen, ‘‘we see 
you so seldom, etc.,etc.,” as I went with her 
to the door. 

“And now, auntie, let me take your bonnet 
and shawl. You will let me persuade you to 
stay to tea, I am sure.”’ 

So out came her knitting and my work, and 
we sat down for an afternoon’s chat. I could 
feel myself growing pale to my fingers’ tips» 
but there was no help for it. I must sit up 
straight, and talk and smile. A little before 
tea time, I heard my busband’s step in the 
hall, and flew to meet him. 

“O George!’ I said, “for mercy’s sake brush 
your hair quick, and go into the parlor and en. 
tertain Aunt Maria till tea-time.’’ 

He said not a word, but did asI asked him; 
and I could see, as he laid down the evening’s 
paper, how tired he was, how much he longed 
for a little quiet to read his paper and to rest. 

**Poor boy, there’s no rest for you or me,” I 
thought, as I betook myself to the kitchen. 

No Jane was there, and the fire was not 
made. I slipped on a big apron, flew to the 
barn for kindlings, to the cellar for milk, to the 
buttery for flour, and, before many minutes, 
had some biscuits bakingin ahotoven. When 
tea was over, Jane appeared, with her head 
done up in camphor, and volunteered to wash 
the dishes. Inwardly wishing that my own 
head was done up in something, to make peo- 
ple pity me, I said:— ‘ 

“Let a sick girl work? no!” and washed the 
dishes myself. 

“Aunt Maria,” I said, as she bade us good- 
night, “come again soon, come and spend the 
day next time.” 

And then I went into my own room, where 
my own husband was sitting by the fire, and 
dropping down upon the floor by his side, I be- 
gan to laugh, and I laughed till he was fright- 
ened, and begged me to stop. 

“Don’t, dear,’ he said, “what is the matter 
with you to-night? What makes you laugh 
so ?”? 

“Oh, the way things go in this world; the 
way things go!’’ 

As soon as I could check the hysterical 
laughter that shook me,I gave him an account 
of the day’s adventures. 

“It was no laughing matter, you may be 
sure,’’ I said, shaking again as I told him of 
the old shoes that refused to be concealed in 
the presence of those elegant ladies. “How 
shocked they must have been! I can imagine 
Mrs. Gorgus telling her daughter that she 
trusts she never will allow herself to appear in 
the parlor so carelessly dressed !” 

‘Why didn’t you lock the door?’’ inquired 
my husband. 

“T thought of that, and had forty minds to do 
it, but that would have been so outrageously 
inhospitable, I was not quite equal to it. No, 
that is not what ought to be done; we ought 
not to lock people out, but they ought to know 
better than to come in. 

“Why, just think of it, every woman in polite 
society is expected to have nothing to do just 
half of the time! She must be nicely dressed, 
and seated in the parlor, with some pretty 
work—nothing that will litter, mind you, or 
engage her thoughts so that she cannot keep 
up a sprightly conversation—oh, no! and she 
mustn’t feel tired encugh to lie down. She 
must just feel so well, and have so little to do, 
that she can sit up straight and talk by the 
hour with any one who may come. 

“Tt won’t do for her to undertake any gen- 
uine work, even in her own room, for the mo- 


ment the bell rings, she has to leave it; and | 


what comfort is there in getting fairly under 
way in anything, and then having to jump and 
run? Moreover, one’s dress is liable to get 


.@ day or evening. 





disordered in any serious work, and then one 
has to stop and change it, and that won’tdo. 

“No; women in these days must be slaves, 
real slaves to society, else they are voted slow, 
no one comes to see them, they are invited 
nowhere, and grow old and melancholy. Isay 
it’s hard.” 

“It seems to me,’’ put in my husband, when 
I paused, “‘that it can’t be quite so hard to be 
independent as itis to be aslave, and that, 
though you may grow old and melancholy, as 
you say, you can’t possibly grow older or more 
melancholy than if you keep repeating your ex- 
perience of to-day.” 

“Oh, it’s very well for you to talk about in- 
dependence, and all that; but will you shut 
the door upon Aunt Maria? will you absolute- 
ly lock your door upon your own relations ?” 

“Poor Aunt Maria! that would be rather 
hard. Let me see, can’t we make a compro- 
mise. Suppose you were to set apart some 
day in every week or some evening when you 
would always be ready to see your friends? 
You might have it generally understood that 
you would be ‘at home’ as they say, on such 
What is it Dr. Hall says 
about spending the evening socially, that the 
brain and the whole system require that our 
evenings should be spent in rest and recrea- 
tion? That’s it! Send out your cards! at 
home in the evening, and out all day.” 

“Oh wouldn’t that be glorious? But you 
know you and I are not the only people in 
this house, ard mother and Alice will never 
agree to such an arrangement. Why, all our 
friends would think us insane, and they think 
usodd enough, heaven knows, already. I don’t 
believe they would come at all. They would 
say, ‘If she don’t want to see us when we 
choose #0 call upon her, we won’t trouble her 
to see us atall.’ You have no idea how set peo- 
ple are in the way they have always gone. 
The way their mothers have always done, the 
way they and all their friends have always 
done must be the one right way.’’ 

“Has it not always been right heretofore, and 
why is it wrong now, all at once?” 

“It would take a surgical operation, as some- 
body said, to get a new idea into their heads. 

“No, we must submit to our destiny, must 
be slaves, base, ignoble slaves. 

“Why, do you know, we are worse off than 
soldiers in time of peace, and I always thought 
their's a most pitiable life. They are forever 
burnishing their arms; keeping everything in 
order, and ready for inspection. Ready for 
action, you may say, only the action will not 
come in their life-time. 

“And so it is with women. Their houses, 
themselves, must be always ready for inspec- 
tion, and they tire themselves out with bur- 
nishing aud getting ready for dress parade. 
They have no time left, and no strength for 
any serious work. If they are obliged to work, 
they cannot appear at dress parade. 

“Why, what would you think, my dear, if 
you had to leave your work at noon, take off 
your business dress, put on your black clothes, 
and sit down in the parlor with a little neat 
whittling or something? Or, if, by way of va- 
riety, you were allowed to put on your best 
kids, and go out to call on somebody else, who 
was whittling, to borrow a new pattern to 
whittle out, you know. How do you think 
you should like that, sir?” 

“Foolish child, go to bed! I am tired of 
your nonsense, and you ought to be tired of it, 
too!” 

“Tt is not nonsense, it is solemn truth, I tell 
you! I am tired enough, Heaven knows! 
tired of the eternal sham that women make of 
their lives. What little reality there is in 
them, they conceal; what little real work they 
do, they are ashamed of. A man is proud of 
his work. If any one calls to see him, he 
doesn’t leave his office, slip on a handsome 
coat and seat himself in some room kept ex- 
pressly for receiving callers. By no means. 
But a lady, if she happen to be in her kitchen, 
happen, mind you! that is not her usual 
place, oh, no! must fly to the drawing-room, 
to see a friend, and if she have not time to 
change it, must apologize for her working 
dress. Or,if she is busy with a bundle of 
work, it must be tucked away in the closet 
when the bell rings. Yes, I am tired, tired to 
death of all this nonsense that women’s lives 
are made of. Is there no help for it?” 

“Yes, my dear, a little moral courage is the 
help for it. Courage to do what is right, though 
the heavens fall, or what is worse with you 
women, though Mrs. Grundy shake her head 
at you. What isit your beloved Harriet Mar. 
tineau says? 

“Tf men andwomen cannot bear blame, they 
had better hew out a space for themselves in 
the forest and live there as the only safe place!’ 

“If my little wife is not able to lock her door 
against Mrs. Grundy,or to invite her into the 
kitchen where she is at work; then my little 
wife must eat her humble pie, and not com- 
plain that it does not taste good. That is all 
there is about it.” 


———— 
MOTHERS. 

There are mothers of large families, even in 
our day, when children are born with natures 
that demand greater care, and finer culture, 
than their ancestors did, who feel very little 
concern except to feed and clothe them, and 
send them to the schools provided for their re- 
ligious and secular ‘education. But some of 


us realize that the demand made upon mothers 
by the enlightened spirit of our day, is greater 
than mothers, with our present poor prepara- 
tion.of health and culture, can endure. It is 
not so much what we do, as what we see our- 
selves unable to do, that is driving us mothers 
distracted, now-a-days. 

The minister must have his annual vacation, 
and teachers must have their holidays, but 
when, and where, shall a mother find rest ? 

Children need some variety in their care and 
education. A wise friend told me two years 
ago, that what seemed to him at the time a 
great and irreparable calamity to his children, 
had really seemed to prove the best thing for 
their development. They were early left 
motherless, and since then there have been 
many changes in their home and management ; 
always pretty good care, but not invariable. 
The other day he wrote me: “I am glad you 
do not worry yourself to death over the disa- 
greeable peculiarities of your children. L. did 
that almost literally, and it incapacitated her 
for doing her best by them. And now they 
are almost model children, and it has not been 
accomplished by repression, either, or only in 
a slight degree.” Then he gave us two pages 
of happy father-talk about his children, now 
nine and seven years old. 

The more thoroughly a woman is a mother, 
in heart and soul as well as in name, the more 
does she need opportunities of rest and «ssist- 
ance in her labors. 

Madam Kriege says: “It is the mother’s 
mission to enter into the child’s nature, to live 
its life, to understand its impulses, to feel its 
needs; to bring her love, her sympathy, her 
wisdom, to this work of leading the child along 
the dark path of early life, and to make it ac- 
quainted with its relation to nature, to its fel- 
lows, and, through these, to bring it into a con- 
scious relationship to its Heavenly Father. 

I think there is not a nobler mission on earth 
than that. But if this mother, who ought to 
do all that for her babe, and who longs to do 
it, is the mother also of two or three more 
young children, scarcely yet amenable to rea- 
son, with all the mischiefs and necessities of 
childhood ; if she has to be not only their wise 
guide and tender friend, but also their seam- 
stress, cook and washerwoman; and if she 
must also have the ordering of an establish- 
ment, and is expected to follow the fashions in 
dress, even afar off—then, I say, it is no won- 
der that insane asylums are so well filled, and 
that so many men are looking for their second, 
and third and fourth wives: and it is no won- 
der that children have so poor home-training. 
Let us accept all lawful means of refreshment 
and relief, and all possible aids in our work.— 
Greeley (Col.) Tribune. 





THE MONTECITO GRAPE-VINE. 


Nestled between the snow-capped mountains 
and the sea, in the sunny regions of Southern 
California, lies the beautiful town of Santa 
Barbara. Here, through the long ‘winter 
months, the air is mild and balmy, and the 
hills are rich with verdure. Pepper and aca 
cia-trees mingle the grace of their perennial 
foliage with that of the sturdy live-oak and the 
dark-leaved olive, all the year round; while 
flowers, both wild and cultivated, bloom in un- 
bounded profusion. 

Santa Barbara claims to be one of the most 
favored spots on the globe for healthfulness, 
the geniality of its climate, and the beauty and 
productiveness of its semi-tropical vegetation. 
Differing from the Neapolitans, the Santa Bar- 
barans say, “See Santa Barbara and live!” 

About four miles from the town, in the val- 
ley of Montecito, grows the now famous grape- 
vine, one of the wonders for the tourist in 
Southern California. It is the largest on rec- 
ord. It measures four feet four inches in cir- 
cumference at the ground, forty-one inches 
two feet from the ground, and rises eight feet 
before branching out; then, spreading with 
| extreme luxuriance, its branches cover more 
than five thousand square feet, and are sup- 
— by fifty-two trellises. The largest 

ranch is thirty inches in circumference, and 
were it not for rigid pruning, the branches 
would extend indefinitely in every direction. 
It is of the Mission variety and exceedingly 
prolific, producing annually from five to six 
tons of grapes, which hang in massive clusters 
beneath the trellises. the effect of which, in 
the mellow autumn-time, excites admiration 
and wonder. It is claimed that it has produc- 
ed 7000 bunches of grapes, varying from one 
| to four pounds in weight each. A bean was 
put into a vase for each bunch plucked, until 
the beans numbered 7000. It grows on a sun- 
ny slope of the foot-hills, commanding a fine 
view of the rugged mountains in one direction, 
and in the other the lovely Montecito valley, 
with glimpses of the blue Pacific. The vine 
is irrigated by waters from the hot springs a 
few miles distant ; and the country about the 
vine is very beautiful and Mexican in its natu- 
ral and artificial surroundings. 





LECTURE BY DR. BUCHNER. 


WOMAN FROM THE SCIENTIFIC STANDPOINT. 


Dr. Lewis Buchner delivered a lecture last 
week at the Turnhalle, in East Fourth Street, 
New York, in the course of which he said: 


strong. This designation leads, in nearly every 
instance, to entirely erroneous views, for there 
are many women who, neither in moral power 
nor in physical strength, nor yet in the power 
of self-government, are man’s inferiors. In 
discussing the question of the justice of the 
political and social inferiority of Woman, we 
| are generally referred to nature, and are told 
| that this inferiority is founded on the laws of 
| nature and necessitated by them. But a close 
examination of nature in the light of science 
produces an entirely different result, the more 








We divide all mankind into two large classes | 
and call the one the weak sex, the other the | 


so when we consider that man, as such, does | 


not occupy an exceptional position in nature, 


but that he has risen gradually out of it as its 
highest organic production. Though, in many 
species, the male is the stronger and nfore ac- 
tive element, this is by no means the rule; for 
frequently we notice the reverse, i¢., that the 
female is the male’s superior. There exists a 
number of lower animals with whom the 
much Ppa apd pry « yt is merely an 
appendix or parasite of the female, existing on 
ah the body of the latter. But also amongst 
the higher organized species the male is fre- 
quently the female’s inferior in size, strength, 
and importance. Natural history furnishes nu- 
merous instances of this fact. Itis true our op- 
ponents say that all this proves nothing in the 
case of man. But history as well furnishes us 
with numerous examples of this kind, and re- 
lates to us many instances in which Woman was 
man’s superior in power and ability, as well as 
in her position in the State, and in her general 
influence. True, numerous as such instances 
are, they may be looked at as exceptions, but, 
nevertheless, they go to prove that the inferior 
iene of Womanis not, as the opponents of 
oman’s emancipation would have it, founded 
on natural law, a necessity, established once 
and forever, and therefore not to be done away 
with. If, therefore, we would find the real 
cause of this subordination of Woman, we must 
go back to the earliest state of human society. 
But even at present the educated Woman is men- 
tally far superior to the uncultivated man. It 
would therefore appear as the greatest injus- 
tice to give to this man, through the ballot, the 
power to decide the weal or woe of this coun- 
try, whereas to the Woman, in so many cases 
much more able, all participation is denied. 
Naturally this question of Woman Suffrage is 
of more importance for America, where women 
are said to be men’s equals if not their superi- 
ors in education and intellect, than for Europe, 
where the “Woman Question” is only talked of 
as a question of the social position of women 
and their facilities of securing a living and a 
rofession. As regards this last point, the field 
efore us is broad and fertile, and there is most 
likely no profession in which Woman, under like 
circumstances, would not do as wellor better 
than man. Even literary and scientific pursuits 
are adapted to women, as the increasing num- 
ber of medical students among women proves, 
and no doubt women will grow more and more 
able as time advances. That they are already 
able to be good physicians, able politicians, 
ape ng rs, ar.ists, etc., history and every-day 
ife prove. Let Woman earn her own living, 
let her be independent like man ; how different 
will then be matrimony ; how much better and 
nobler. No girl will then take the first one 
that offers, only to be married, but will choose 
only there where the future promises more love, 
more happiness than the present. Husband 
and wife will no longer be, as it were, master 
and slave, but will be equals, friends, and will 
mutually respect each other’s rights and duties. 


-_———_ — 





JENNY LIND. 


Hans Christian Andersen has given the fol- 
lowing interesting sketch of Jenny Lind. It is 
the estimate of a woman of genius by a man 
of genius and a fellow countryman. 


Jenny Lind made her first appearance in 
Copenhagen as Alice, in “Robert le Diable.” 
It was like a new revelation in the realms of 
art; the youthfully fresh voice forced itself into 
every heart; here reigned truth and nature; 
everything was full of meaning and intelligence. 
Jenny Lind was the first singer to whom the 
Danish students gave a serenade; torches blaz- 
ed around the hospitable villa where the seren- 
ade was given; she expressed her thanks by 
again singing some Swedish songs, and I then 
saw her hasten into the darkest corner,and weep 
foremotion. ‘Yes, yes,” said she, ‘I will exert 
myself; I will endeavor; I will be better quali- 
fied than I am when I again come to Copenha- 
gen.” On the stage she was the great artiste 
who rose above all those around her; at home, 
in her own chamber, a sensitive young girl, with 
all the humility and piety of a child. “There 
will not in a whole century, ” said Mendelssohn, 
speaking to me of Jenny Lind, ‘‘be born another 
being so gifted as she ;” and his words express- 
ed my full conviction. One feels, as she makes 
her appearance on the stage, that she is a pure 
vessel, from which a holy draught will be pre- 
sented to us. There is not anything which 
can lessen the impression which Jenny Lind’s 
greatness on the stage makes, except her own 
personal characterathome. An intelligent and 
child-like disposition exercises here its astonish- 
ing power; she is happy—belonging, as it were- 
no longer to the world! a peaceful, quiet home 
is the object of her thoughts ; and yet she loves 
art with her whole soul, and feels her vocation 
in it. A noble, pious disposition like hers can- 
not be spoiled by homage. On one occasion 
only did I hear her express her joy in her talent, 
and her self-consciousness. It was during her 
last residence in Copenhagen. Almost every 
evening she appeared either in the opera or at 
concerts ; every hour was in requisition. She 
heard of a society, the object of which was to 
assist unfortunate children, and to take them 
out of the hands of their parents by whom they 
were misused and compelled either to beg or 
steal, and to place them in other and better cir- 
cumstances. Benevolent people subscribed an- 
nually a small sum each for their support, never- 
theless the means for this excellent purpose were 
small. ‘But have I not stilla disengaged even- 
ing?” said she; “let me give a night’s perform- 
ance for the benefit of these poor children; but 
we will have double prices!” Such a perform- 
ance was given, and returned large proceeds. 
When she was informed of this, and that by 
this means a number of poor children would be 
benefited for several years, her countenance 
beamed, and the tears filled her eyes. ‘Is it 
not beautiful,” said she,“‘that I can sing so!” 


| I value her with the feelings of a brother, and 


I regard myself happy that I know and under- 
stand such a spirit. God give to her that peace, 
that quiet happiness which she wishes for her- 
self. Through Jenny Lind I first became sen- 
sible of the holiness there isin art; through her 
I learned that one must forget one’s self in the 
service of the Supreme. No books, no men, 
have had a better or more ennobling influence 
upon me as the poet than Jenny Lind, and I, 
therefore, have spoken of her so long and so 
warmly here. 

In the case of Susan B. Anthony and four- 
teen other women, under examination for vot- 
ing illegally, at the last election in Rochester, 
N. Y., Hon. William C. Storrs, United States 
Commissioner, rendered his decision, holding 
each to bail in the sum of $500, to appear be- 
fure the United States District Court, at its 
next session at A bany, in the third Tuesday 
in January. 





—_——— 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 
—— understand them will be to take a hypotheti- 
The following exhaustive statement by | cal law of mortality confined to a very small 
Exizvur ‘Wricur on the subject of Life In- | number of years, and suppose the rate of in- 


' ' ; terest zero. Let us, for example, suppose that 
— has attracted general attention and | life could last at longest but four years, and 
will repay perusal.—Ep. | that one out of four will die the first year, one 
To the Editor of the Courant :— 


i Py be the ae — out o on hand 
tnvitatt third, and the rest in the fourth year. iis law 
Cee eee Tita ti, Ge., in yous iscue of | of mortality is expressed by the series,1-4, 1-3, | 
December 14, produces an argument in favor | 1-2, 1-1. Now phy take a - insur- 

of the lately proposed reduction of rates by ance company of four mom ers, all entering 

the Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York, in the | the first year of age, each insuring for $1,- 
course of which he alludes to me in the fol- | 


| yielded no interest. Hence the easiest way to 


| 000, the normal, or natural net premiums will 
be as follows: 





lowing language. “Mr. Wright’s position to- | i. 250.00 
wards the Mutual Life is very astonishing, EIRP vevnceresencesvescecosssesad BREE 
when it is well known that, for some time IRE eer idtcaageiteemaneten ariee 500.00 

GE  ceccceee eceeceeceesses 1000.00 


past, he has persistently urged a plan of in 
surance upon the companies, which on large 
classes of policies does not provide for any- 


This increasing series of premiums wonld be 
objectionable for reasons too obvious to men- 
thing like the amount of expenses which is | tion. How can we make the premiums con- | 
furnished by the new rates of the Mutual | stant or level? Obviously as much must be | 
Life. He now objects to a ‘loading’ on en- | paidone way as the otherto meet the aggre- | 
dowment insurances considerably more than | gate of death claims which will be $4000. Of | 
his own plans contemplate, as being unsafe. | the level premiums, whatever they may be, | 
If it is so, what sort of an adviser is Mr. | there will be four paid the first year, three the 
Wright to be considered when he urges his | second, two the third, and one the last, in all 
own plans with so very little margin for ex- | ten, so that each must be $400. This will 

nse that only one company has, as yet, been | give the company $600 the first year beyond 
induced to use them ?” the one death claim, and of course it must be 

He also says of me in connection with two | held in reserve for the future. * The three pre- 
other persons, that I am on record in favor of | miums paid the second year will leave $200 to 
that which I now condemn. be added to the reserve from the first, making 

It is not that I differ with him in regard to | it $800. The income of the third year will be 
the reduction of rates, or to defend myself | $800, making i: necessary to take $200 from 
against what I deem to be a personal injus- ‘ry erve, thus leaving it $600, which, with 
tice, but to explain a matter ij We “ vne $400 received the fourth year, will pay the 








““Siiual Life Insurance company have never, 


ublic has a deep interest _* us far | 
een left out of siguseeertts iscussion, that I 
ask space ja-y"r culumns to reply to this. 

Mr. White cannot possibly be so severe on 
me in regard to my past short-comings as I 
am on myself. But I prefer to tell the story 
of my own guilt, and confess my real crime. 
It will then be seen that [am quite innocent 
of ever advocating such a reduction as the | 
Mutual Life proposed. 

Thoxzelsthe premiums 








charged by the 


in my opinion, been, on the whole, too high, 
it is quite undeniable that some of them are 4 
unnecessarily high, in relation to others. In 
truth there was committed, long before I was 
born, and before life insurance was born in 
America, a blunder in what is called “load-* 
ing the premiums,” which of course extended 
to agents’ commissions and the assessment of 
expenses among the members. This was 
adopted unwittingly in this country, with 
most of the other rules and practices of the 
business. It did not become very apparent 
or troublesome till we had gone largely into 
the practice of issuing endowment policies. 
Then, when it was attempted to distribute 
surplus, either on the per centage or “contri- 
bution” plan, the most astounding and un- 
satisfactory results developed themselves. I, 
for one, discovered that something had got 
wrong end foremost, but I was unable to see 
what, or how to set it right. I carefully ex- 
plored the literature of the British Institute 
of actuaries, but got no help from that. 
Hints of the trouble were given in the ninth 
report of the Massachusetts insurance com- 
missioners in 1864 (see report with appendix, 
1865, pages 274 and 366). By about 1869, when 
the blunder was cheating people out of mil- 
lions, for nobody’s benefit but the agents’, all 
at once the right way of assessing expenses, 
compensating the agents, and keeping the ac- 
counts or a life insurance company dawned 
upon me. Not to have discovered this before 
was intensely and almost intolerably mortify- 
ing. For nobody more heartily than I had 
recommended endownment insurance policies. 
Tens of thousands had taken them, and on 
the short terms been as good as cheated, 


last death claim, and would just as well pay it, 
if the man should continue to live, in Violation 
of thelaw. Asto the premiums and necessary 
reserve from each, under this law, it would 
make no difference whether the number enter- 
ing the first year were four or more. Each 
living member must then have a reserve as 
follows at the end of the 


Ist year $ 200.00 
— = 400.00 
3d“ 600.00 
4th “ 1000.00 





This is as much as to say, the par€y paying 
$400 the first year, compared with one paying 
the normal premium of $250 for $1000 of in- 
surance from the company, really insures himself 
for $200, and the company only insures him 
the complementary $800 at the normal premi- 
um of 1-4, or $200. The next year he insures 
himself $400 and pays the company the normal 
rate of 1-3, or $200, for carrying the comple- 
mentary risk of $600. The third year he in- 
sures himself 3600, and pays the company the 
normal rate of 1-2 or $200, for carrying the com- 
plementary risk of $400. The last year he in- 
sures himself the whole $1000, for if there were 
any number of living members, entered subse- 
quently, not one of them would have to con- 
tribute a dime to his claim. And let it be ob- 
served that the reserve of a living member never 
has to be touched to pay the claim of a dead 
one. That is always made up out of the nor- 
mal insurance premiums of himself and the 
living members that year, and his own reserve, 
or po 7 ee This is a financial necessity 
of substituting a constant or level premium for 
the natural increasing premium, which admits 
no reserve out of the net premium. It does not 
become any less a necessity, if legislation steps 
in and compels it. 

Under such a statute, at any rate, the con- 
tract naturally resolves itself into two things, 
very distinct in kind, and which cannot be con- 
founded or left mixed up, when policies of 
different terms and condition are issued, with- 
out making the wildest work with equity. 

Distinguishing the successive self insurances 
from the insurance by the company, we have 
under the level premium the two following se- 
ries :— 





every mother’s son of them. And I had 


ignorantly acquiesced in the stupid and stu- | 


pendous blunder by which this was brought 
about! I could have torn the hair off from 
the top of my head, if there had been any 
there, and it would have done any good. And 
yet I was as sure as ever that endowment 
policies were the right ones to take, if they 


Self Insurance. Ins. by Co. 


Year. Deposit. Sum Premium, Sum. 
Bs pececenees 200. cccce..  cétenes a $800 
Tentecasees We seveece GED. weceace ae 600 
BS. cccccccece | | GOO. ceccess wO 400 
WITTTTTiTe De cccnesebasseeet WEbabaseesn - OO 


This is a whole life policy on our miniature 
mortality table, without interest or expense. 
Let us see how it would be on the same hy- 


called. Indeed, the thing was wholly ignored, 
and either a fixed percentage of the net premi- 
um was added to itself, or one arbitrarily grad- 
ed, but always producing, most absurdly, the 
largest margin on the largest premium relative 
to a given amount of polic 

Under the hypothesis above, the insurance 
value of the first or whole life policy is found 
thus. The value of the first risk of $800 is 
$200 in hand. There are three chances out of 
four of having the second risk of $600 to carry 
for $200, which is worth $150, and there are 
two chances out of four of having the third risk 
of $400 to carry for $200, which is worth $100 
So that the insurance value of the first, or 
whole life policy, is $450, of the three year en- 
dowment, $296.30, of the two year endowment, 
$142.86. 

These insurance values at the start measure 
the interest of the respective policies in the 
company as an insurance company, and the 
additions for insurance expenses and mor- 
tality contingency should plainly be in pro- 
portion to them. Suppose we need an addi- 
tion or loading to the whole life premium of 
ninety dollars. This is 20 per cent., of the in- 
surance value, and equity demands simply 
that the same percentage of the insurance 
values of the other policies should be added to 
their net premiums, making them respectively 
$490, $503.70, and $600. But the old blunder, 
starting with the same premium on the whole 
life policy, and loading by a percentage of 
22 1-2 per cent. of itself to make it, would 
make the premiums $490, $544.45, and $700, 
thus giving the shortest endowment policy 
which has the least insurance by the company, 
besides its larger expense on its larger deposit, 
the butt end by $100 of the insurance ex- 
penses. Look at it thus, and ponder on it. 
THE EQUITABLE THING, THE ANCIENT BLUNDER. 


Gross Premium, Margin. Gross Premium. Margin. 
Life $490.00. .9. $90.00. ..... $490.00. ....... 8 90.00 
Syr.en. 5/370... 59.26...... 644.44. ........ 100,00 
2yr.en. 600.00.... 28.57...... 700.00 ........ 128.57 


Here is the fountain of the present trouble 
with lite insurance. It is not the excessive- 
ness of the premiums, but the violation of 
equity in loading them. And even this would 
do no practical mischief, however  the- 
oretically absurd, if the companies did not 
proceed to assess insurance expenses, begin- 
ning with agent’s commissions, in the same 
way, and they aggravate the iniquity, when- 
ever an already overtaxed member seeks to 
withdraw, by basing the surrender charge as 
absurdly on the self-insurance instead of the 
insurance value. Jkis it is that has brougbt 
matters to such a pass that an old actuary 
hardly dares to turn a street corner suddenly, 
lest he should meet an irate short endowment 
victim, who will break more than one-tenth 
of the decalogue over his head. The blunder 
once found out, is almost as ridiculous as it 
would be to harness our horses tail foremost, 
and would go out of use as speedily, but for 
the sanction that has been given to it by long 
usage, and the cheek of that cheekiest of all 
apostles, the life-insurance agent. 

The executive officers of all the companies, 
so far as I know, are quite aware of this, but 
in public, with the exception of the attack 
on my Savings Bank Insurance System above 
quoted, to which I am now about to reply, 
they have kept as still as mice about it. When 
I speak to them, some say, Oh, we don’t mean 
to, or we have instructed our agents not to 
take any more short-term endowments. Oth- 
ers say, Oh, we don’t any longer pay as high a 
percentage on endowment premiums as on 
whole life. Still, such policies continue to be 
taken and are savagely over taxed when they 
are taxed least. 

lf Ihave succeeded in establishing in the 
reader’s mind the distinction between 
self-insurance and the insurance done by the 
company, which takes place in widely and 
ever varying proportions, under ¢very poli- 
cy, he is now prepared to appreciate the ac- 
tual figures of the case, to be astounded at 
Mr. Winston’s attempted coup d'etat, and still 


Bank Life Insurance. 








could be dealt by equitably as to the expenses. 

Nobody would have been gladder than I to 
have had my discovery proved a mistake. 
And I will pay a handsome reward to any one 
who will do it now. I saw then, and see now, 
that the companies that have trusted me as 


their adviser are in danger of coming to grief, | 


not by want of funds but by want of equity 
within themselves. On this account I called 


together my brother actuaries in 1870, at the | 
Mutual Life Office in New York, in pres- | ; 
Mr. Winston, and some of his di- | 


ence of 
rectors, and hal the method of loading pre- 
miums and assessing commissions and ex- 
penses discussed. I think it was unanimously 
agreed by the actuaries present that the old 
procedure was wrong, and the only question 
was how, without alienating the agents, who 
are interested in the present exorbitant com- 
missions on endowment policies, the base 
could be changed from premium to “insur- 
ance value.” It was concluded that the 
thing was only possible by a concert of ac- 
tion of the leading companies, and I under- 
stood Mr. Winston to promise that he would 
endeavor to have a convention of the execu- 
tive officers of such companies assembled for 
that purpose. They never assembled. 

Ihave urged the calling of such a conven- 
tion upon several companies, with all my might. 
For I felt that such a blunder, affecting one of 
the grandest institutions of modern civiliza- 
tion, must be corrected. But Mr. White is 
not quite correct in saying that I have urged 
MY plan of doing it upon any individual com- 
pany, and not at all correct when he insinuates 
that only one company has adopted my pian, 
because it has “so very little margin for expense.” 
The contrary will appear by-and-by. 

I have not urged but simply offered, as a 
sin-oftering, freely to all companies who will 
take it, a plan founded on equity, to which no 
objection has yet been offered except this. It 
does not, in any case, give or provide for a com- 
mission to the agent larger than the company 
and the policy-holder himself can afford, and 
therefore the agent will net work it. The present 


fact is that on any other plan, in any company, | 


the agent gets a larger commission just about 


in the ratio that the policy is worth less to the | 


company, and so large on short terms that no 
man but a fool ora dupe ever takesone. Why, 
will be plainer by-and-by 

The ordinary mind commonly fails to un- 
derstand the subject I am talking about, be- 
cause the law of human mortality extends over 
80 many years and is complicated with com- 
pound interest. The equities would be just 


pothesis with a three year endowment insur- 
| ance, which would be calculated just as if two 
| instead of one died in the third year. Then 
| there would be only nine of the net level pre- 
| miums to meet $4000, and of course each would 
| be $444.44 about, and the contract would re- 
solve itself into two as follows :— 


Self Insurance. Ins. by Co. 
| Year. Deposit. Sum. Premium. Sum. 
paseegees $259.25....8 259.25...... 8185.19. .... 8740.75 | 
Beseeceese 206.29. . 655.54...... 148.15..... 444.46 
| Be csccoees 444.44.... 1000.00...... 00.00..... 00,00 


If it were atwo year end» wment insurance, 


| the net premium would in the same way be | 
And the contract would | ; 


| found to be $571.43. 
| resolve itself into two as follows :— 


Self Insurance. Ins, by Co. 
it. Sum. Premium. Sum 
B.57....% 428.57....8142.86...... $571.43 
43.... 10OU.00.... 00 





| Now there is no provision in any of these | 


| any, some provision must be made for them in 
addition to the net premium. And ifthe law is 
not absolute as to the number dying each year, 
but only approaches the assumption as the 
numbers are greatly multiplied, there must be 
some addition on that account, especially if 
| legislation has stepped in and, in effect, forbid 
den any policy’s reserve to be used to meet any 
claim but its own How shill this addition be 
made # 
Observe that the selfinsurance fund is a 
pure matter of deposit, occasioning no risk to 
the company. Indeed, the greater it is in re- 


| risk. Ifit yields interest, as it always does in 
| practice, then a small part of that interest will 
be sufficient to pay the expense of taking care 
of it, as it would in any other bank. Hence 


contract, nor for any apprehended excess of 
mortality, for there is no risk incurred by it on 
the part of the company. 
| It is only in regard to the insurance parts of 
these contracts that the respective net premi- 
ums $400 $444.44 and $571 45 need to be in- 
creased at all. And why should they not be 
increased in proportion to the insurance to be 





that is, the insurance value of each? This is 
the practical question now before every life- 
insurance company in this country, and it is 
several times more important than any other, 
for other things depend on it. 
quated blunder of which Ihave spoken, not 
the slightest regard was paid to the insurance 
value of the contract in deciding the question 


contracts for expenses, so if there are to be | 


lation to the policy, the less is the company’s | 


there is no occasion to increase the provision | 


for expenses, on account of this part of the | 


done by the company under such contracts, | 


By the anti- | 


vious death, and the proposed premiums with 
their respective margins over, or additions to, 
the net premiums by the American Mortality 
| at four per cent., and the Savings Bank pre- 
| miums, proposed by me for the same policies, 
with their margins over the actuaries, at four 
per cent., which are, of course, a little less 
than they would be compared with the Ameri- 
can Mortality. 

| Poticy ror $1000, AT THE AGE OF 40, PAYABLE AT 
| A GIVEN AGE OR PREVIOUS DEATH. 
SAVINGS BANK. MUTUAL LIFE. 


| 
| 
| 


Proposed, Present. 
Age Prem. Mar.- Prem. Mar, Prem. Mar, 
| 50.....+++-889.87 $4.11 $54.00 $8.54 $196.90 $21.44 
1 BB. wcoccoes 59.21 444 59.60 542 6949 15.31 
GO. .rcccess 45.48 5.27 43.36 3.4 51.78 12.36 
| BB. wecceee 38.65 631 A550 3.14 42.10 10.74 
| 70. .cecces. Bde 740 20.45 2.68 36.91 10.14 
TH.cccee.-. 34.01 851 26.66 2.42 35.68 9.44 
| 96 or 100.. 34.03 *10.35 2458 223 81.30 8,95 


| The premium for the longest term under 
| the savings bank system being larger by 33 
| cents then the present Mutual life premium 
for the same term, it is pretty evident that 
the Charter Oak is mistaken in saying that 
the companies— except one—have declined 
my plan because it has “so very little margin 
| for expenses.” If the present life rates are safe 
| and have margin enough for expenses, with- 
| out the aid of endowment insurance policies, 
| then the savings bank rates, prepared by me, 
| have margin enough, if the commissions and 
| CEPENSes Ure ASsesse d equitably, and it is an essen- 
| tial feature of the system that they shall be. 
On the contrary, it will be perfectly evident, 
| | trust, on inspection of the figures above, that 
| Mr. Winston’s proposed reduction now so 
| happily defeated, worked as it must have been 
| on the old plan of assessing commissions and 
| expenses on premiums, could not possibly suc- 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


| ceed except at a considerable sacrifice by the 
old members, and supposing it could, still, in- 
evitably, the long policies would unjustly bur- 
den the short ones—which is as much as to 
| say that it could not possibly succeed unless 

the expenses can be reduced to little or nothing, 
| and the stock of fools be largely increased in 
the land. 


ELIZUR WRIGHT. 
Boston, Dec. 28. 1872 


| me 


* This is what a whole life premium wou/d be on the | 
In fact, itis not proposed to is- 


Savings Bank plan. 
sue this absurd policy under it, but to stop at 75, 


The chief clerk of the Cleveland, Ohio, Pen 


sion Agency, is Miss Gardner, who is said to 
be a noble woman, and a moéel for faithful- | Dealers. 


the same in kind if life were shorter and money | of addition for expenses, or “loading,” as it is | Ness, correctness, and dispatch of business. 


the | 


HUMOROUS. 


Man over-bored—an editor. 

What is better than a promising young man ? 
—A paying one. 

A good thing for the elevation of Woman— 
Thick-soled boots. 


What business ought Tom Thumb to go | 
into ?—Grocer (grow, sir). | 
Why is the road of the transgressors so hard ? 
— Because it is so much traveled. 

Why must the mummies have been in a hur- | 
ry ?—Because they were pressed for time. 

A boy named his dog “Paste.”” “Why do 
you give him such a name?” he was asked. 
‘Because I want him to stick to me,” was the | 
reply. | 

“Wel, Pat, Jim didn’t quite kill you with 
the brick-bat, did he?” “No, but I wish he 
had.” “Why so?” “So that I could have | 
seen him hung, the villain!’ 

Punch’s idea of family government: Moth- 
er—Where’s baby, Mary? Mary—lIn the oth- | 
erroom. Mother—Go directly, and see what | 
she’s doing, and tell ber she mustn’t. 

Mrs. G.—“I really must give cook warn- 
ing, Charles. She does use such very bad 
words!’ Mr. G.—‘‘Really, dear! What sort 
of words are they?” Mrs. G—‘Oh—well, the | 
same as you use!’ 

One of the prettiest compliments we have | 
heard of lately, was that paid by a gentleman | 
the other evening, who objected to playing | 
cards with a lady, because, he said, she had 
such a winning way about her. 

“Young man, do you ever drink ?”’ asked a 
mild-looking man, accosting Jones. ‘Well, 
yes, thank you; as it’s a cold morning, I don’t | 
mind,” replied Jones, removing his quid of to- | 
bacco. ‘Don’t do it any more,” rejoMed the | 
mild man, “or you will eventually be damned. | 
Good-morning! God bless you!’ 

A school girl in one of the rural districts of | 
Pittsfield, was overheard trying to convince a | 
schoolfellow that she liked him better than 
she did some other urchin of whom he seemed | 
jealous. “Of course I like you better than I | 
do Bill,’ said she, “for don’t I miss words in | 
my spelling lesson on purpose,so as to be | 
down to the foot of the class where you are.” | 

A guest at a hotel in Belfast, Maine, on be- | 
ing told that dinner was ready, stripped off his 
coat, and, accompanied by his wife, entered | 
the dining-room in his shirt-sleeves. A wait- | 
er brought him a bill of fare, which he regard- 
ed curiously, and then laid it down. Pretty 
soon another bill of fare was placed on his 
plate. Then he arose in his wrath, and ex- 
claimed, “I didn’t come here to read show- 
bills. I came after some dinner.” 

A liquor dealer at Niagara Falls, last week, 
thought to make a bit in the advertising line 
by hiring a peripatetic Hibernian’ to carry 
about the street a transparency, setting forth 
the goodness and abundance of his liquors, 
A temperance club, however, chartered a boy 
to follow with a transparency, reading: 
“Cursed is he that putteth the cup to his 
brother’s lips.” It was the general conclusion 
that the boy behind, was ahead of the boy in 
front. 

“Tommy, my son, what are you going to do 
with that club?’ ‘Send it to the editor, of 
course.” “But what are you going to send it 
to the editor for?’’ ‘Cause, he says if any- 
body will send him a club, he will send them a 
copy of his paper.’’ The mother came pretty 
near fainting, but retained consciousness 
enough to ask, “But Tommy, dear, what do 
you suppose he wants with a club?” ‘Well, 
I don’t know,” replied the hopeful urchin, “un- 
less it’s to knock down subscribers as don’t 
pay for their paper.” 


| 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 





more at the libelous utterance of the Charter | 
Oak against the proposed system of Savings | 
I give below the pres- | 
ent premiums cf the Mutual Life for a policy | 
of $1000, payable at a given age or on pre- | 


few doors from Tremont street. BOSTON, 
ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profer 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 


Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmare ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate abou! 
| seven. thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars addrese the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
1288 dAv » New York City. 





| E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CONVEYANCERS, 


. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
} ye of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
| Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. — 
Hows RD G, STEVENS. Mary E,STevENs 
Jan. 21. tf. 











| monthly published. 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want tin every to i 
sell their ane "steel engraving Tear te wideut, 


For terms ad 
M. A. SNOW, 


Woman's Journnat Office. 
July 27. tf 





SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a sopreentative Western publii- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any other 
It is original and first-class, and 
fills a place in the literary ranks before unoccupied; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choice stories, fine 
poms and essays, fashion, housekeeping, and garden- 
ng departments, and spicy editorials, on literary and 
social topics. It numbers among its contributors the 
names of many of the most gifted and eminent, writ- 
ers of the West. It is a well-established magazine, 
having been running over three years, and having @ 
very pri and rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 
our address for a specimen copy, containing one of 
he most varied and liberal premium lists ever offered 
to the public. Address T. J. GILM /RE, “Milwau- 
kee Monthly.” Milwaukee, Wis May 26. 





FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers and 
Dealers in fine and medium Parlor Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 





| New and elegaut designs in geery variety and style of 


finish. 

Lounges, Sofas, 
EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 
ROCKING 


CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
and 
Patent Reciining 


CHAIRS, 








The Best Chair yet Invented. 
Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 


English Hair Seating. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


WAREROOMS, 
27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 
STREETS, Boston. 
Factory East Cambridge. 
an. 4. 6m 


Something New at the South End. 


MRS. GRAHAM has opened NEW PATTERN 
ROOMS, at No 502 Shawmut Avenue, in connection 
with her 

DRESS-MAKING BUSINESS, 


Having secured the agency of TAY LOR’S IMPORT- 
ED PATTERNS (the only perfect ones in the world 
from which to cut every variety of Ladies’ Garments), , 
Mrs. Graham promises Latest Sty/es and an /vact 

it 





Patterns cut to measure, and satisfaction warranted 
or no pay will be required, 

A reduction to Dressmakers, who will find all desir- 
able patterns here, without going to New York. 

TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. The only per- 
fect one in the world for cutting Ladies’ Garments, 
French Patterns complete. French Fashion Journals 


for sale. 
MES. GRAFIAM, 


502 SHAWMUT AVE. 
Jan. 4. 6m 


FURNITURE REPAIRED 
(n all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large a-sortment of Frames of all kinds, 


S. F. SOMERS. 
274 Wushington street. 
Jan. 4. ly 


DR. J. L. JENNINGS’ 


MEDICATED SOAP. 


A SPECIFIC REMEDY FOR 





Eruptions, Scald 
Tetter, Head, 
Salt Leucor- 
rheum, rhea, 
Piles, © i Erysip- 
= 
Boils, ps elas, 
Carbun- Itch, 
cles, Scurfs, 
Ring- Pruitis, 
worm, Chilblains, 





— AND ALL — 
Diseases of the Skin and Mucous Coatings. 
It should be used as a specialty for 
BATIIING PURPOSES. 


Far superior to any powder or wash for the Com- 
plexion. 


We warrant it to contain no injurious ingredient. 


ts" None genuine unless our Trade Mark fs on each 
s. 
For sale, by all the leading druggists. 
WEEKS & POTTER, General Agents. 
James H. Fearing & Co., 
PROPRIETORS, 





90 Court Street, cor. Hanover, Boston. 
Jan. 4. 2m 
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The greatest annoyer of sleep is Bed-bugs. 


| made a recent improvement, to prevent Bugs from lodging inside and a thorough ventilation: 
Also a separate pocket to keep Bed Clothes, formerly 


> can be washed clean with water and sponge. 


yourself, Seeing is believing. 


ANDERSON’S ANTI-BUG BED LOUNGE. 





All Bed Lounges are worthless on that account. 


sept inside of Lounge, which naturally produces great heat—just what bugs like. 
The cheapest and best Lounge in the market. . For sale by all Furniture 
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I have 
The Bed 


Call and examine for 


MANUFACTORY, 31 Bowker Street, Up Stairs, a few doors from Sudbury Street, Jan 4 6m 
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NEW YORK WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TI 


The regular monthly meeting of the New 
York Woman Suffrage Society was held at the 
residence of the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, on West Twenty-fifth street, on 
Friday, Jan. 2. In spite of excessively bad 
weather, the attendance was good. 

The President, Mrs. C. B. WILBoUR, occu- 
pied the chair, and after the reading of the 
minutes, and the transaction of some routine 
business, 

Mr. WILcox moved that a Committee be ap- 
pointed to present a memorial to the Legisla- 
ture at Albany, and also to the Board of Com- 
missioners, convened to consider amendments 
to the State Constitution, now assembled in 
that city. A Committee was accordingly ap- 
pointed, consisting of Mrs, ©. S. Lozier, Mrs. 
L. D. Blake, Mrs. C. L. Hodges, Mrs. Wil- 
liams, and Miss Meta Vorkmann, this last lady 
to represent the German Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety. 

Dr. FULLER WALKER then read a very ex- 
cellent paper on the present aspects of the 
Woman Suffrage movement. He said that in 
one of the Democratic papers of the State, it 
was said in reference to Miss Anthony’s trial, 
that “men had obtained the baliot at the can- 
non’s mouth,’’ and that women could not ex- 
pect to obtain it without astruggle. He point- 
ed out the fallacy of this, as the right of suf- 
frage was based upon a higher ground than 
mere brute force. Macauley had said that 
“there must be a time of transfer of all human 
rights,” holding to the belief that only revolu- 
tions could bring about changes. This was uj- 
terly false, as the idea that might makes right 
was long ago exploded. There is no limita- 
tion to human rights, every human being has 
a right to exist, to choose rulers, to obtain lib- 

erty. At present, it was no doubt true that 
the word “persons” in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, does not mean women, just as formerly 
Judge Taney decided that the words “all men”’ 
in the Constitution meant only all white men. 
So this phrase, ‘“‘all persons” would be inter- 
preted to mean only all men over twenty-one 
years of age. Despite of all discouragemenis. 
there was surely coming that “golden age 
when all shal! be equally freemen.’’ The doc- 
tor closed with an appeal to women to show 
that when they had the ballot they would 
make good use of it. 

Mrs. Lozier spoke of the wonderful effect 
the right of suffrage had had in elevating the 
negroes, and claimed that it would equally 
benefit women. 

Mrs. HALLOCK moved a vote of thanks to 
Doctor Fuller Walker, but first must criticize 
some points in his remarks. She believed 
that women were entitled to the ballot, with- 
out proving that they would make good use of 
it. Suppose a man picked her pocket, and 
when she demanded from him the return of 
her purse, he should declare that he would 
give it back to her, if she would make good 
use of the money. That would certainly be 
rather absurd, and she believed women were 
entitled to vote equally with men, without 
any restrictions. 

Mrs. BLAKE then presented the following 
resolution, which was adopted :— 

Whereas, Susan B. Anthony is now await- 
ing her trial for having exercised that right of 
suffrage which ought to be the privilege of ev- 
ery American citizen, therefore 

Resolved, That this Society, without com- 
mitting itself on the legal questions involved, 
expresses its heartfelt sympathy with this vet- 
eran leader of the cause, and will assist her to 
the utmost of its abilities in bearing the ex- 
penses of her trial. 

In accordance with this resolution, a Com- 
mittee, consisting of Mrs. Hodges, Mrs. Hall, 
and Mrs. Wymann, was appointed to raise 
money for this purpose. 

Mrs. JuLIET Corson, having resigned her 
position as Recording Secretary, Mrs. C. O. 
POOLE was elected in her place. 

The memorials prepared by the Executive 
Committee were adopted and signed, and the 
society adjourned till the first Friday in Feb- 
ruary. D. D. B. 


THE CHINESE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The following letter, from an able and rep- 
resentative man in Oregon to a friend in the 
East, appears in the Christian Union :— 

I have made inquiries respecting the direct 
immigration of Chinese to Oregon. By offi- 
cial reports from our custom-house at Astoria 
I have the following :— 

Number of Chinese passengers who arrived in this 


State from China during 1871 ..++.....+++.... 
Number of Chinese passengers who arrived in this 

State from China during 1872 ...++.....6..... 1221 
Returned to China 1871.........cceeeesscceeeseees 243 

“ “ ae $0696 F000 cree seece 60 
Returned since Sept. 12, 1872..........seee0.... 200 


Besices this list, the steamers from San 
Francisco bring up railroad laborers by the 
hundred. Many of these return after the 
outdoor working season is over; others wait 
for next year contracts. 

The Chinese miners are just now coming 
down from the interior, some to winter here, 
others to go “home,’’ and to revurn next year. 

Several problems are slowly working out, 
respecting that people,and our relations to 
them: 

1, Their labor rises from twenty cents per 
day, in Hong Kong, to $1.10 here, or more 
than 500 per cent. This is a constant motive, 
and as powerful as it is constant, for their 
steady and increasing immigration to this 
coast. With a love go strong for their ances- 
tral graves, that they carry back and spend 
hundreds, and even thousands, of dollars each 
at their New Year’s festivals and at their 


graves; they yet come back to abide longer, 
usually stripped of their cash. They bring 
new friends to do the same thing. 

2. They follow our habits as to clothing, and 
acquire our tastes—slowly, but surely. Our 
commerce in flour with them is rapidly in- 
creasing. Far-seeing dealers say that they 
will, ere long, demand all our surplus flour, 
and increasing amounts of our lumber. 

3. Their leading merchants now charter 
our ships and crews to Hong Kong and re- 
turn, besides a coast trip to Singapore or Sai- 
gou, regularly every year, paying from $25,000 





to $30,000 for the round voyage. This in- 
creases annually, 

4. Their merchants are absorbing, at Hong 
Kong, the trade with their own people, which 
had been in the hands of English and Ameri- 
cans, exclusively. They have learned how, 
and now they seem to propose to do the im- 
porting and exporting between China and our 
country. This change is probably in its in- 
fancy, but it has commenced. 

5. Their leading men contract their laborers 
to our people for railroad building, road-grad- 
ing in ctties, for farming, for fishing, and for 
manufactures, besides their own contracts for 
wood-cutting, and for housework, They have 
absorbed the laundry business, and the local 
wood-sawing. 

6. They may yet become ovr manufacturers. 
A tub and pail manufactory was established | 
last spring, at Oregon city. Good machinery | 
was brought from the East, and one man from 
New Hampshire to set it up. A dozen or 
more raw Chinamen were employed, and af- 
tera few weeks’ instruction, they began to 
turn out tubs and pails which command the 
market of this and of adjeining States. 

A gentleman, a manufacturer from San 
Francisco, said to me that he had become con- 
vinced, fim the tests with Chinese labor at 
the ‘‘Mission Mills,” and others, that within 
twenty years, our coast will lay our woolen 
goods down in Liverpool market at a profit 
over English manufactures. 

In a word, their merchants are to become 
carriers across the Pacific, their people larger 
consumers of our products, and they are to 
kelp us increase our shipments to Europe, so 
that the balance of trade shall not be so large- 
ly against us generally. They are mere ap- 
prentices now in our mines, in our forests, on 
our farms, on our rivers, and in our infant 
manufactories. The woolen mills, at Oregon 
City, that have turned out the famed premium 
blankets and cassimeres, employ Chinamen 
for one half their working force. 

To show what they will do in ship-building 
repairs, Captain Noyes, of the bark Garibaldi, 
that has jus! left this port, under charter by 
Tung Duck, a Chinese merchant of this city, 
gave me this fact: 

He wished to re-deck his vessel, put in new 
keelsons, and make some other repairs. He 
bought the timber and lumber, put it on 
board, with the aim to haul out and repair at 
Hong Kong, with native workmen at fifty 
cents per day, (here labor is $4.00 per day), 
doubtless under a skilled master, English or 
American, at higher rates. His timber in 
Hong Kong is $1.50 per cubic foot. Here it 
is from eighteen to twenty cents. 

You will note the margin on labor and ma- 
terial to be equalized, as it must be, in the 
course of increased commerce. 

Patriots, I know, are startled at the pros- 
pect of a Chinese monopoly in the labor 
market, And they will be more so, as China- 
men become importers and ship owners, as 
well as freighters. It is no trifling sign of the 
times that we depend upon them to build our 
railroads. One of them is a large contractor 
for wood for the Northern Pacific Railroad 
already built in Washington Territory. He 
hires Chinamen to cut and pile, cheapens the 
price, and takes the business. ; 

They invade one branch of busiuess af- | 
ter another. What they get they keep. A 
match manufacturer bere employs them ex- 
clusively, and with increasing profit. Tailors 
employ them with sewing-machines. These 
facts suggest others, equally important, in 
every direction. 

As a counterweight, we have the monopoly 
of the trade with Eastern and Southern Asia, 
that had gone to Europe via the Cape of Good 
Hope. ; 

We are gradually changing, by direct con- 
tact, the ideas and habits of the Chinese and 
Japanese, as Holland and England never did, 
nor could, by their system of mere “trading 
factories.” That system-—-which is more 
feudal than even colonial—must give way to 
the American system of the commingling of 
peoples. : ; 

The mighty motives by which Providence 
is drawing population to the Pacific Coast, 
evidently to make this great sea a “highway 
of the nations,” have a force which the will 
of man can neither arrest nor divert. Stand- 
ing in the line of these great currents, it is 
ours to study the will of God, and thus the 
path of duty respecting them. 

It is plain that moral and religious changes, 
as grand and far-reaching, must attend and 
follow from these physical ones. In. this view 
the educational problem assumes a grave im- 
portance. These laborers, like children, are 
learning with marvelous rapidity by obser- 
vation. As yet, they have had but few 
teachers, more in California than elsewhere, 
and the results are good. Here two or three 
Sabbath-schools reach about two hundred 
irregular pupils. 

An offer came to me, last evening, from the 
agent of the American Missionary Association, 
to send a lady teacher for the Chinese in town. 
I trust the way will be clear to encourage her 
coming. Not many years hence, popular sen- 
timent may give them the benefits of the pub- 
lic schools, which their money must help sus- 
tain. 

There are elements of danger in this ques- 
tion, which offer, as yet, no solution. But 
may we not trust Him, who overturns and 
overturns human affairs, until he, whose 
right-it is to reign, shall have the heathen for 
his inheritance, to so adjust every event that 
none shall be made to suffer, but all rejoice in 
his control of our affairs ? 
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FACTS ABOUT FLOWERS. 


HAWTHORN. 

The ancient Greeks wore branches of Haw- 
thorn in flower, at their marriage festivals; 
the flambeaux, which lighted the newly mar- 
ried couple to their nuptial chamber, were made 
of hawthorn wood. It is said that the Romans 








| and much less in winter. 


thorn flowers to the cradles of their new-born 
babes. 

The different varieties of this plant are well- 
known and much cultivated, particularly for 
hedges. Thesingle hawthorn, more fragrant 
than the double, becomes red as soon as it 
opens. 

CAMELIA JAPONICA. 

The Camelia japonica is distinguished for 
its beautiful flowers and rich dark green leaves. 
It was brought into Europe in 1739, by a Jes- 


| uit priest, named Cameli; thence its name. 





The varieties, now almost innumerable, are in- 


creasing yearly. This favorite plant can be as | 


well cultivated in a room as in a green-house ; 


| other a girl. 
it requires to be kept moderately cool in win- 


“will” of “the women of a State” must be 
consulted and obeyed in legislative halls! 
Go on, brother! Thou art in the way of 
righteousness and justice, now. Let not thy 
heart fail thee! “No man having put his 
hand to the plow and looking back is fit for 
the kingdom.”’ LAVINIA GOODELL. 
Janesville, Wis., Jan. 1, 1873. 


THE COUNTRY AND HIS TWINS. 





~ from ‘Esop’s Fables’ by modern trans- 
tors). 


Once upon a time a countryman and his 
wife had a pair of twins; one was a boy the 
They both struggled into life 
with the same kick, and the same cry. When 


ter, and shaded from the sun in summer; care | the boy became of suitable age, he went with 
should be taken to water it once in two oF | his father to till the soil, and grew strong for 
three days in autumn, every day in summer work or the chase. But the parents, dissaits- 


L. B. U. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


“Dress Reform in Vermout,’’ it is stated that 
“the short dress is worn here.” If the writer 
of that article will state what particular kind 
of short dress is referred to, whether an ordi- 
nary short dress, a bloomer, or the “‘American 
costume ;” also the especial advantages of the 
same, and where patterns for it can be ob- 
tained, she will confer a benefit upon more 
than one of your readers. 
FRANCES J. BEACH, 


Chariestown, Mass., Jan. 7, 1873. 
——- -—,.eex- —--———_ 


ADVERSE REPORT. 


We are glad to be able to agree with the 
Boston Advertiser, in the following remarks 
concerning platforms: 

It can hardly be forgotten that, just before 
the November election, an attempt was made 
to defeat a candidate for the Legislature from 
this city, because he declined to have it under 
stood that, in case he was elected, he would 
support every clause of the Worcester platform. 
Two opposite and equally incorrect notions 
are prevalent as to the use ofa platform. The 
one is, that the principles of a platform are, 
one and all, binding on every member of the 
party ; the other, that the platform is nothing, 
—a mere collocation of words, the vaguer the 
better, framed simply to entrap voters. 
Strangely enough, the same persons hold both 
views. We can fancy a strict partisan chuck- 
ling over the meaninglessness of one resolu- 
tion, and yet insisting upon the lucidity and 
binding force of another resolution which his 
next neighbor understands in a totally differ- 
ent sense. The true theory, we take it, of a 
party platform is that it expresses, in a gener- 
al way, the average sentiments of the party. 
Let those support it as a whole who will. 
Every man has a right to dissent from such 
parts as do not commend themselves to his 
judgment. To be read out of the party is the 
dreadful consequence of non-conformity. 
The mock independent goes out of it, and 
swears that he holds precisely the opposite 
opinions, or acts as if he held them, on all 
topics treated of in the platform. The real 
independent remains, because he agrees with 
the main part of the platform, and when he 
dissents, he expresses that dissent in an appro- 
priate manner. 


A TALENTED LECTURER. 





Miss Jane O. DeForest has recently visited 
Columbus on her return from McConnellsville, 
where she was solicited to lecture. She after- 
wards lectured in Galion, Kenton and Ma- 
rion. This talented woman is fast becoming 
highly appreciated by the friends of suffrage 
in Ohio, She travels and lectures in all kinds 
of weather, and makes a good impression 
wherever she goes. 


IS THE ADVANCE AMONG THE PROPHETS? 


The world certainly does move, as we all 
know, and yet it was hardly to have been an- 
ticipated that the Advance would have adopt- 
ed Woman Suffrage principles so suddenly. 
But what else can we make of the following: 

If female suffrage is to become a fact in.any 
State, ought it to become such against the 
wishes of the women themselves? Should a 
majority of men, in a Legislature or ina State, 
force upon the women of a State the gravest 
responsibilities against their own will ?—EKdi- 
torial “ Notes,” Advance, Dec. 26, 1872. 

Most certainly they should not. This is the 
very principle for which, all along, Woman 
Suffragists have been contending. “A major- 
ity of men, in a Legislature or in a State,” 
have no right to ‘‘force upon the women of a 
State” any responsibility, any duty, any bur- 
den “against their own will.” The “wi'l” of 
the women of the State must be ascertained 
and regarded in every measure which affects 
them. Every measure affects them which af- 
fects humanity, and everything which is the 
subject of legislation affects humanity. Hence 
the “will’’ of the women of the State must be 
consulted upon every subject of legislation. 
How is that ‘‘will” to be definitely ascertain- 
ed? Is there any simpler, easier, more ex- 
peditious, more modest and decorous, and, at 
the same time, accurate and impartial method 
than the ballot? If not, the Advance is bound, 
from its own premises, to demand the ballot 
for women. Thus only may their “will” be 
definitely ascertained, and “a majority of men, 
in a Legislature or in a State,” be effectually 
prevented from enacting laws “against’’ it. 

All hail, Advance! Put off the darkness of 
Egypt into the light of the Promised Land. 
Put off heathen prejudice into Christian liber- 
ty. No more shall we hear thee prating of the 
“subordination” of Woman to man! Thou 





were accustomed to fasten bunches of Haw- 


hast struck the key-note of a new song—the 


fied with their lowly life, and emuious of a high- 


er condition, resolved to make their bouncing 


| daughter into a young gentle woman. So they 
In an article in your last issue, headed | forbade her to work, lest her hands should grow 
| large, kept her out of the sunshine that her 
fair skin should not be tanned, and fed her on 











| dainty meats instead of the coarse barley bread | 


that her brother ate, and in due time she was 


as pale and slender and mincing as any young | 


dame in the land. The parents rejoiced over 
their child, but one day she suddenly fell ill, 
and, having no strength, she died. With her 
last breath she exclaimed, “O my parents, had 
you been contented with what nature gave 
you, you would have escaped this chastise- 
ment!’’ 

Mora. Durability is better than show. 


=m 


EFFECT OF PERSECUTION. 
A fortnight ago we predicted that the legal 


persecution of the ladies who registered and | 


voted at the recent Presidential election, would 
result in arousing public interest and sympa- 
thy for the movement. Here is an evidence. 
The author of the very able and convincing 
letter published a fortnight ago entitled ‘‘Was 
it Brave ?” who doubts the legality and ques- 
tions the wisdom of claiming suffrage for wo- 
men under the Fourteenth Amendment, no 
sooner saw the shape matters were taking than 
he addressed us the following letter :— 
Epitors WomMAN’s JouRNAL:—I hereby 


“withdraw my motion”—the little article sent | 


to you last week headed “Was it Brave ?” 
_For, although I still hold that the quiet, dig- 
nified course pursued by the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association is the wiser, yet, if 
others who have done earnest and sincere 
service, however indiscreet, are to be “fined 
$500 and imprisoned for thre: years’!!! I 


will withdraw every such straw of condemna- | 


tion. It may be, after all, that they have 
done good work for suffrage, for, should they 
be “imprisoned,” there might be such an up- 
rising and march to the polls that the Govern- 
ment would have to tear down its prisons and 
build greater. 


“He has sounded forth the trumpet that 


shall never call retreat. 
Our God is maaching on!” 
Respectfully yours, SeLwyn L. STELLIS. 
New York, Dec. 27,°1272. 


WHY DOESN'T HE COME? 


It is impossible for some men to speak or 
write of Woman without revealing the sensual 
or brutal side of their natures; or, on the other 
hand, exhibiting their contempt for her intel- 
lect by their insufferably childish way of treat- 
ing her; thus, in both cases, showing the most 
superficial knowledge of her character. Is 
the conceit of such men incurable? Can they 
never learn that they may not comprehend all 
the phases of the feminine nature? or will 
they go on blundering to the end? 

Of all topics upon which men are the least 
capable of speaking, and yet upon which they 
consider themselves fully competent to give 
an opinion, one is this subject of Woman. It 
would seem as if their skill could never exhaust 
it. Pen and platform are used to elucidate 


the vexed question, with no prospect of arriv- | 


ing ata solution. These wise prophets imag- 
ine they have an intuitive insight into Wo- 
man’s character, a profound knowledge of all 
the secret springs of her complex nature; they 
can fathom all her motives, divine all her 


thoughts; but all her usefulness and happiness | 


turn upon this pivot, her dependence upon 
the stronger sex. 


Men seem to believe that every wom an has | 
| or can have, no higher aim in life than to ob- 
tain a husband by some means or another; | 


and should she fail in this agonizing struggle, 
she must, per force, be consigned to ceaseless 
misery. “An angular creature, with high 
cheek bones, thin lips, scanty hair, a peaked 
nose, and shrill voice, or a cold, pale, thin- 
blooded, grizzly and discontented ghoul.’ 

Now, with such a picture before them, and 
this is a picture which men have drawn, wo- 
men borrow their ideas from their masters. 
Can it be wondered at that a sensitive girl, 
shrinking from ridicule and odium, more than 
from death, should seek to save herself from 
reproach by means, sometimes, not justified 
by the rules of propriety ? 

Why should it be thought a calamity little 
short of a crime, for a woman not to marry ? 
There are so many sufficient reasons, other 
than those of unwilling necessity, why a wo- 
man should find her duties along the lonely 
paths of life, that she ought to be exempt from 
barsh and abusive judgment. Or should pa- 
ture be sochary of her gifts as to make some 
women unattractive, it would seem that a 


noble ‘generosity, and that chivalry which 
all men are pleased to arrogate to themselvese 
would lead gentlemen to speak tenderly and 
reverently of the unfortunate. 

What kiud father would like to see his 
daughter subjected to the wounding taunts of 
a thoughtless and malicious criticism? It 
seems as if intelligent, cultivated, useful wo- 
men, whose career entitles them to the respect 
of the world, should not be subjected to its 
sneers, while harmless, though not giftless 
ones, ought to be treated with gentleness; 
their lot, in itself, is such as to call forth pity, 
rather than scorn. 

This right of single women to be exempt 
frem the harsh and unjust judgment of both 
sexes, has been almost entirely ignored; and 
yet it has much to do with the happiness of 
every girl. Many are led into rash and uncon- 
genial marriages to avoid a state they are 
taught to regard as dishonorable; while others, 
of sensitive natures, suffer untold anguish from 
| the undeserved reproaches cast upon them 
| hrough every possible channel. 


LOGIC, 


At a recent sitting of a certain august body 
whose rules forbid a fuller report, the fullow- 
| ing bit of reasoning was evoked :— 

People rightly placed are contented. 

To be capable of originating, is of making 
discoveries, 

People must have contempt for the past, i e,, 
must be discontented, (Prof. ——.) 

The women of the period are pre-eminently 
and conscientiously discontented. 

What may be expected of Woman ? 


M. H,. G. 
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